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some time with my Romualda, but, like an eel or an 
apple pippin, he was off in a twinkling. He is very 
much of a fox.” “ What would you have? All the 
men are become a heap of egotists: enjoy themselves 
and pass away the time. Vamos! I confess I am out of 
all patience, and can’t endure them—a marriage is now 
as rare as a thin friar.” “Oh, Maria! enly see how 
Antonio Herrard dances! He is like a piece of Indian 
rubber: he slips through his steps so gracefully.” — 
« Well, Soledad, I think he waltzes better than he dances 
rigodones. Chica! if you only saw how mad a certain 
countess looked, who, poor woman, still thinks herself 
young because he danced all night with Nieves. How 
] enjoyed it! I hate old women, they are so envious and 
backbiting, though I am sure they were bad enough, and 
a great deal worse than we ever shall be, if all was 
known.” “ Lean lightly upon age, young ladies,” inter- 
rupted an officer of the Guards, who conceived himself 
asayer of good things, and a most dangerous mortal 
with the other sex; ‘‘I am over head and ears in love 
with a lady who might be my mother ;—‘ Old Toledo 
blades,’ old woman ! that is my motto.” Saying this, 
he took the round-topped poker of the brasero to smooth 
its dusty sides, and give air to the olive kernels burning 
in the middle, heedless of the great annoyance to the 
lady of the house. ‘I suppose,” said she, “you meant 
that indirecta for me, flattering old woman. I am one, 
and don’t care who knows it; my fé de bautismo is no 
secret. That will not prevent me trom requesting you 
will not spoil the brasero.* You are causing a great 
tufo: pray leave it alone.” «It is a proof of talento in 
Almedra, to be always employed in making herself dis- 
agreeable,” observed the young ladies. “ Shali I tell you 
a story?” said he, nothing discomposed, “about an old 
woman and her brasero?” “Oh, no! boy, do not put 
yourself out of your way,” exclaimed several voices to- 
gether, “or you will send us all to sleep, like Rita there, 
who cannot remain a quarter of an hour awake.” “ Wait 
till the Oidor comes,” said the guardsman, “ you will 
then see her brighten up,t y despavilarse,” (snuff her- 
self.) Or if you dance with her,” said Nieves. “ Me, 
God forfend! Would I could exchange my epaulets 
for a canonigo’s hat in Toledo, I would renounce danc- 
ing and womankind for evermore, they are so conspicu- 
ous.” “A good exchange, for the soutane would suit 
you better than a uniform; you would not be under the 
necessity of showing your unpretending pantorillas 
(calves) at a court levee, which you must regard as a 
great penance.” The lieutenant seemed fully prepared 
to defend with vigour so essential a part of his person, 
when the flute and fiddles stopped short, and left some 
couples in the midst of a chassez, rousing a sleepy spec- 
tator, who pulled out his watch, and declared it was one 
o’clock in the morning. The mothers became alarmed 
for the fresh looks of their daughters; the party-coloured 
heap of shawls and scarfs, mantillas and bonnets, in the 
ante-chamber, was rummaged by fair and taper fingers, 
aided by the efforts of obliging partners. By the time 
that all the ¢ertudia was becloaked and shawled, and 


_ 


* There are three sorts of brasero. 1. The modest 
chaffing-dish of the porters’ lodges, shops, and public 
offices—an iron bottom in a deal frame, usually orna- 
mented with marks and designs, executed by a hot poker. 
2. The drasero of walnut wood, with brazen dish. This 
soothes the toes of the middle classes. 3. The drasero 
of satin wood or mahogany frame, with brazen dish and 
embossed handle; in this, only olive kernels are used 
for fuel, yielding little or no gas; a little sugar, apple, 
or lemon-peel thrown into it, gives an agreeable perfume 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Masked Balls. 


handkerchiefs carefully tied under their chins, it was 
two o’clock, and maternal experience was then heard 
from the top of the stairs, warning their daughters, alrea- 
dy at the bottom (it is singular how the young ladies 
always love their partners on those ovcasions), not to 
catch cold, to see that their pattens were properly se- 
cured, &c. ‘The evening was declared very pleasant ; 
then came the confusion of—JAdios ! hasta manana ; |'"S"* i : tl . 
vaya abour—a los pies de usted, and, in a far more sub-| with as special privilege obtained, by that very 
dued and tender tone, “ Farewell! most fascinating ! | loyal = , wom we government some forty years ago, at 
Shall you be at the theatre to-morrow? What box and | the expense, no doubt, of a very handsome contribution 
number? Do drive to the Prado.”  Pepita! Pepita I bon the protector’s purse, a wholesome custom strictly ob- 
where are you?” “]fere, mamma !—adios, detent ee wich seated tn nice, Goat sellin is to ke 


Well—yes—I shall be there. How quick mamma settles | : 3 s 
{had or expected gratis, that the first step is always a 


The license of the Carnival, so dear to the southern 
nations of Europe, had been long a stranger to the Spa- 
nish soil. Suspicion, the gnawing worm of despotism, 
gradually deprived its victims even of their social enjoy- 
ments. In Barcelona alone could the mask be worn 








herself. Farewell.” « There will be a procession after | 5 : 
to-morrow.”—*« Good ” | present to the supposed influential quarter, proportioned 
lto the value of the object sought for, When Cadiz was 


The tone of socicty in the middling and higher classes | ; sit 
is absolutcly the same; the only difference consists in | made 7 on port in 1639, the ee one then possessed 
4 : a “ r¢ ’ an: , re Wl onnositior CeLVE 
those who are richer than their neighbours wearing aoe at nn, Bee I overpowered all opp gee Shei ad 
more expensive dresses, and going in a carriage, instead |* St of four millions of reals (£40,000). If the in- 
of on foot in the primitive way, lighted by their man or habitants of a province are anxious for a canal or road 
7? S - . . . . 
woman servant with a resin flambeau, to avoid ruts and | ° be opened, rega/os are distributed in proper time and 
§ ‘i s rfur : 
pools, or by the more ingenious device of a trained poodle, emg mg age has made brilliant offers to be made a 
bearing two equipoised lanterns on a stick between his | ''°* _peeslitotey cbestian has bid nat Ree — > be 
teeth, and trotting out friendly before the family. In allowed to trade with the ci-devant colonies. This sys- 
Mag wd js . : Mian srvades all clansen of ancictv ¥f ¥ 
point of manners and information, the class of private tem pervades all clas: sag of society. A poor widow, 
gentry, bankers, and private merchants, have a decided | “®8¢ nly son had enlisted contrary to the regulation, 
advantage over the grandees,* whose pretensions to | and without her consent, came to solicit his discharge, 
social superiority must rest solely on their ancestral re- She traveled several leagues on foot, with a large basket 
collections, property, and privilege, until they choose to a with fat capons, and a mountain ham, as peace- 
adopt an entirely opposite system with regard to themselves | °! weer s> prenetin before oe her errand. , In this 
ik chicas Bemmd of the ministers have cleo their (222 the suit was successful, at the same time that 
tertulias, but the line is too distinctly drawn between | the present was declined—a piece of good fortune whieh 
’ ee , 7 y | does ‘ , » time in a ¢ ‘ 7 . 
the protector and the protected, the suppliant and the | oes ve Bg 4 > me time in a thousand, =< ms 
* . wil ¢ : . }reallty of which the poor woman was with difficult 
arbiter of his good or evil fortune, to cite the m as mo-| aren dP} I y 
dels of manners. Some little scope to gaiety is given | 1" ; ; 
in the sala, where his excellency is not, but on crossing | 1e actua government allows every ere lati- 
its threshold, the countenance assumes a greater longi-| tuc ein matters of amusement ‘ and it would be difficult, 
tude, the voice, a deep dass outside, is now a very deli | Without witnessing it, to conceive the eagerness with 
3 J we I whic pitt mat maaitives af : ~wive 
cate falsetto. Should the brasero or fireplace be occupied, | “ hich the ne aren ee mecives of their hr wly 
and the man in power approach, they are abandoned | cduired riehts ve bw shee erg ster eo their 
‘ a pecan ee ee eee 1e Spanish domination in Italy brought from 
with a perilous precipitation, to give his excelle ney am-| 1 con feo oman scaienit' didea? Galan, ee 
ple room and verge ; here no dissentient voice is heard ; | ata : k ASE pie eras tly ar tips sigh 
it is an everlasting “ Si, seiior, tiene V.E. mucha razon,” |"S¢ 0! Me mask, not merely es an ally to intrigue and 
{ g : " .E. ; ; 
or a silent hanging on the golden periods coming from | pleasure, but to shroud the assassin from the vengeance 
r 5 5 7 5 Phiwioie «™Mhiie fav oo - eo of vlav ‘ 
his lips. People go there as a merchant goes on ’Change, | °! Ms laws, “ This a. as cures of playwrights 
to learn news, if they can, and turn it to their profit; it |°N¢ Tomance-writers found a Hattering reception from 
is an evening of business, not of tertulia or society {the Spanish fair, whose taste for amorous intrigue was 
- - ee P | y > 7. x » } yee ¢ ¢ @ 
The diplomatic soirees resemble those of all Europe ; bog de ; ply we d ns we os the Aer peer . 
. j}to be derivec rom MS Triendly sash Of SiiK, sacre ro 
they are not so fully attended as might be expected, | ie Deilil ail tenia teridhanbe sneer tie . “Te 
partly from mauvaise honte, partly from the general |! ee opted ropadeoeg ose taen. we senate ae: . 
: £ forei 7 1 . lent its mysterious aid also to impassioned adorers of 
ignorance of foreign languages, and partly from pru- 60 heaution. ola! } ht : oe aes 
dence or calculation, from an idea that the government |¥OUthful beauties, sighing through the key-holes of well- 
looks with distrust so such of its servants as frequent locked and bolted doors, or waving a perfumed handker- 
h ‘ ; : es ee ae oe |chief between the sturdy bars of their fathers’ homes, 
the foreign diplomatic residents, This is having but a}. ‘ ‘ : hepa Pat 
esate: ait thee Gnechiite mevetnenens end of then»|*" gratitude for the “ gentle music” which the serenaders 
- P rs, sennstitttey . lavished on the listening ear of night. 
selves. In the event, however, of a ball being announced, | TY k = , besket-hilted , 
all scruples vanish, all opinions and parties are agreed 7 SEY, MA, LENE, ane Desnonns a . —,? 
on that subject. The pleasure of dancing to a good were the inseparable companions of the caballero in 
. as r ° " 
orchestra, and enjoying bea refreshments, and a good brawl and lady’s bower for many centuries. The careta, 
supper req sufficient o> Soeenalle every shite 40 edues jthough often prohibited under severe penalties, was too 
a social truce for twenty-four hours at least. , jfaithful a friend to be readily abandoned; nor was it 
* : Dhe | . . . . 
, : ifinally disused until more modern cavaliers thought it 
| ~ . . . - 
ishame and pity to conceal their own seducing features, 
*It is perhaps necessary to elucidate more fully the!or bowed with greater submission to the dictates and 
distinction between “ middling classes” and the grandeza.|menaces of power. Ever since the time of that sad 
Every body, or almost every body, is noble in Spain,|rake and type of “ dear false men,’ Don Juan, Oslorio 
i. e. tacks the Don to his name, and has a coat of arms /|of Seville, and the sad catastrophe of his masked ball, 
engraved over his door, be he but a peasant or an artisan./and Dofa Anna, (who, by the way, was enough to try 
I do not include them in the middling class in Spain.|the temper of a less hasty cavalier,) we can hear of no 
This, according to English notions, embraces the minor entertainments of this kind in Spain equal to those which 








to the apartment. In the recibimiento, or state-room, 
the brasero is covered with a shining wire cage, for or- 
nament and defence of this “sacred fire.’ One must! 
be very intimate indeed in a family, to attempt to disturb | 
the sleek sides of this apology for warmth ; it is regarded 
as a very great liberty to take a poker to a drasero. 

+ A phrase of familiar conversation, taken from “ snuff- 
ing a candle,” thereby increasing its light. 
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nobility, men of good family and some property, the} may now be engaged for thirty or forty reals a ticket, in 
higher ranks of the magistracy, military men, bankers, ! any of the too numerous assemblages of masks in Ma- 
and principal merchants. Education bas made much |drid. 

greater progress among them than among their superiors} Long privation, it is said, creates fresh appetites. This 
in rank. | we take to be the reason why the approach of the Car- 
| nival is now an object of such peculiar interest to the 
men, as it certainly turns the heads of all the women in 


-—»— : | 
the capital. In addition to the usual shop exhibitions, one 
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shepherds and shepherdesses, soldiers and sailors, hidal-| there, if know nothing more conduciye to melancholy 
gos, Gullegos, Andalusians, and maragatos, ancient than this eternal moving crowd of masked and scream- 
Tmen-at-arms, and mantled alguacils, suspended by the ing beings, many among them forcing flagging spirits 
heads or necks, and dangling in fair confusion out of into noise and excitation. 
first, second, and third stories on both sides of the way,| The splendour of fantastic toilet is carried to a pitch 
inviting the passengers to adopt their costumes and sus-! of extravagance infinitely beyond the scanty means of 
pension, if thereto inclined. At night the fanecy-dress| the wearers. There is an emulation not only to go to 
warehouses do all that oil and wax-light can achieve to the balls, but to appear there, and eclipse their neigh- 
entice the votaries of pleasure to inspect their rows of bours, which often produces unfortunate results. When 
motley dominos and masks. Abigails and their mis-|every thing of value in a house is pledged to indulge 
tresses are seen gliding into the reserved apartments, to this passion, and that without the knowledge of the hus- 
combine a plan of disguise and signal, to baffle the pry- band, it is to be feared that a seasonable supply of cash 
ing looks of matrimony, and favour those they should | will too frequently purchase that which never ought to 
not. |be sold. A Spanish woman requires no addition to her 
The Spanish character, proverbially celebrated for| attractions from foreign costume, even in Carnival time. 
gravity and circumspection, has got a store of gaiety and | She never looks more masqueradish and coquettish than 
light-heartedness at bottom, which, to a people, if pre-| she does in her simple graceful walking dress and fan.* 
destined to every sort of misfortune, must be regarded} At one o'clock the rooms are crowded. The bastonero,t 
as a bounty of Providence to cheer them in the course. | despite his good lungs and long gilt wand, has no small 
In Carnival time, the most squalid beggars pick up difficulty in marshaling the dancers. The music is 
a grotesque head-dress, or some filthy disguise ; blacken excellent; the dancing, in individual cases, equally so. 
their faces with soot, and perfume the streets with their) Many an unknown charming little foot enchants the 
unwholesome odours as they pass along, performing their beholder, by its coy and graceful advance and retreat 
antics, while songs and guitars, and uncompassed cries! from under an embroidered petticoat; while a slender 
of merriment, accompany them. If these produce dis-| waist, a full black eye, glancing out of the silk careta, 
gust in the spectators, the objects themselves are wholly |a small, beautifully modeled head, moving with a grace 
insensible of it, being either too drunk or too happy | exclusively Spanish, and a profusion of the finest black 
(which amounts nearly to the same thing) to regard any | tresses, add to the attractions. An inspiring mazurka 
one’s feelings but their own. As evening approaches, | gives wings to these flying Lilliputian feet. A Grecian 
the motley crowd augments; quadrilles of masqueraders| nymph may be seen leaning on the arm of a bearded 
appear in every direction, hurrying to the cheaper points! Mussulman, and Chinese matrons trusting themselves to 
of amusement, all resulved to be as happy, or happier) ruthless ‘Tartars, without a sign of dread ; jingling pa- 
than their betters. Among the higher classes, every | goda caps, Greek calottes ; Valencia head-dresses, Indian 
house is converted into a tailor’s and dressmaker’s shop.| feathers, Caciques, and Magnificos. All the motley 
Fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, husbands and| groups are turning and whirling in a dizzy confusion ; 
lovers, aunts and uncles, nephews and nieces, tutors and| couples mingle, and meet shock together. There is no 
pupils, are all in council assembled. Some cut out paper) time for excuses; on they whirl in wilder circles, until 
patterns, unravel silk, shape a hat, match ribbons, thread | the music bids them stop. 
needles, pick up thimbles, sew, talk, scream, and try on| The niches of the pillars, and every corner secure 
their costumes; discuss and settle the ball they are to|from disturbance, are occupied by knots of elderly ama- 
go to, and the subscriptions to be taken among all, so|teurs, who never miss a ball; who come among the first, 
as to allow a change of scene. Now is the precious|and go away the last. ‘They station themselves thus 
moment for a hitherto neglected suitor to open his purse | favourably to feed with eager eye, helped by glasses, 
and prove his attachment, according to the old proverb, single or double, on every motion of a favourite mask, 
that « Obras son amores.” Let him lay at the feet of) whom their imaginations will have endowed with a face 
his “ fair tyrant” two, three, or four subscription tickets|as fair as her form is supple and fascinating. 
for different balls; one for Santa Catalina, one for} On a late occasion, I too had noticed, and followed all 
Abrantes, another for St. Bernard’s, or for Solis, or for| through the intricacies of a galopade, a pair of dazzling 
the theatre del Principe. She must be the most flinty-| little feet, both for their beauty and spangled shoes, be- 
hearted of all damsels, or he the most unfortunate of| longing to as tempting a figure as may belong to woman. 
swains, if such unequivocal liberality does not meet its| As I looked, long forgotten sensations stole apace upon 
due reward. me. Dancing I had forsworn for many years; I had 
The locality of Santa Catalina is superb, and pecu-|vowed never again to move to “any measure.” It is 
liarly well disposed for this species of amusement. A|almost needless to say, that I changed my mind and 
jarge saloon, supported in the middle by handsome co-| forgot the vow. But my “fair unknown” was engaged 
lumns, receives the orchestra and dancers; another| for several successive dances, and I was obliged to be 
capacious room, leading off it, accommodates more seden-| contented with her promise to be my partner in a later 
tary amateurs. There is nothing wanting to render this| waltz, From an indifferent and listless observer of what 
establishment complete; refreshment and supper-rooms| was going on, careless whether the various dances had 
invite and satisfy the hungry appetite, while the eye is| their regular and established routine or not, I became an 
gratified by a profusion of wax-lights, which enliven the} attentive student of the regulations of the balls. I was 
moving and picturesque spectacle. not long before I satisfied myself that the waltz had been 
The suppressed scream, generally assumed to disguise] deprived of its rightful time, and immediately stalked 
the voice God has given, acts as a strong disenchanter 
of the illusion. I have often regretted the loss of that} ® The rage for the toilet among the Madridians, both 
art possessed by the worthy Bottom in former days, who} male and female, is proverbial. No where does the coat, 
could teach people to roar you “like a sucking dove ;”|and not the man, take more marked precedence. The 


SS 
over to the bastonengyupbraiding him with so revolting 
a partiality in favour of rigodones and galopas, and 
saying some home things on the duties of men in public 
stations; the result was a promise from him that the 
waltz should be speedily announced. This settled, | 
returned to feast my eyes on the fair form of my un. 
known charmer. To my oft-renewed entreaties, for a 
glimpse under the careta of “ paradise,” for her face 
could not but be lovely, she was inexorable. “ You little 
know what you ask,” was her reply; “you will see my 
face but too soon.” “ Modest as lovely ! She is an angel,” 
said I to myself. “TI will unmask, but not till late ; you 
will then be convinced of your mistake.” The music 
ceased. Relying on the good faith of the bastonero, | 
approached the beauteous mask, and seizing her not un. 
willing hand, was counting the moments until I should 
be permitted to encircle that fairy waist. The first notes 
of the orchestra, and the rush of the quadrillers to their 
posts, (proving the little reliance to be placed on basto- 
neros’ promises), and a gentle curtsey from the lady as 
she joined another cavalier, less fastidious in his choice 
of dames, roused in me a feeling of disappointment such 
as may be conceived. It was a moment to have con. 
verted the bastonero’s gilt wand of office into an instru- 
ment of punishment for his faithlessness. My wrath 
was only appeased by his apologies for his weak memory, 
and a renewed promise that I should soon be gratified. 
In the interval, I kept on conversing with the incognita, 
She had a sweetened, subdued tone of voice, an excel. 
lent thing ina woman. “She did not live in the more 
busy part of the town, but at a considerable distance— 
walked seldom the Prado—lived very much at home— 
went regularly to church—rarely any where else. Her 
work and books occupied her time.” All these were 
very interesting circumstances, and in a Spanish beauty, 
too! 

The quadrille was over. The bastonero this time 
was to be trusted. I hastened to the side of my fairy 
queen; where was she? Overcome by the heat, she 
had unmasked, and happily did not perceive my approach. 
“What do I see? The feet—the dress—the form of 
head are the same ; eyes are good, but worn: but that 
hideous nose ; those teeth of ominous hue, protruding 
from the upper lip;—those surely can never belong to 
the fair incognita 2?” Alas! yes. Instantly profiting 
by an intervening group, I sought my way out as well 
as my mortification would permit. The bastonero see- 
ing me approach, and thinking I was again about to re- 
proach his remissness, instantly gave the signal with his 
wand, and the waltz of Robin des Bois at once struck 
up. The sound quickened my pace. I ventured to steal 
a parting look at my dulcinea; she was still looking 
around in the uttitude of expectation. I got to the safe 
side of one of the large columns, and keeping in a right 
line with it, rushed jnto the street, with a firm resolve 
never to allow my imagination again to get the better of 
me, as it had done on this occasion. 

The palace of the Duke of Abrantes is not so well 
adapted for public reception as the Santa Atalmo; but 
fashion has now stamped it as the most aristocratic ren- 
dezvous of masks in the capital ;* yet, even there, the 
same door is open to promiscuous interviews, as in all 
other Spanish circles ; and the same little family acci- 
dents occur as they do elsewhere. While mothers and 
chaperones, overcome by the heat, and tired of wander- 
ing from room to room, seek out some snug corner to 
indulge in a doze, in the confidence of their repose being 
watched by niece, or daughter, or protegé, it often hap- 
pens that some handsome, manly, or well-turned majo, 


its recovery would greatly enhance the pleasure of mas- 
querading, for he must be a decided lover of disguise and 
intrigue, who is not soon stunned and sickened by the 
incessant repetition of the silly « Do you know me? If 
you don’t, you”’—*« Ah! mad wag!” followed by two or 
three shakes of the fan from the fair mask, and her 
immediate disappearance. A decent mask comes up, 
takes you familiarly by the arm, peers well into your 
fuce, screams out one or two silly phrases, and tattles of 
any thing and every thing, until the dancing begins. If 
you are sufficiently desalmado not to lead her forth “on 
light fantastic toe,” she will manage to give you a re- 
proach and the slip at the same instant, and go in quest 
of some more active cavalier. Although the Spanish 
ladies are endowed with very great intelligence and wit, 
and know every qualification to give zest to intrigue, 


Carnival is an epoch justly dreaded by husbands and 
fathers. Whether they have the means or not; whether 
willing or unwilling, the dresses and subscriptions must 
and will be got, no matter how; and every other con- 
comitant expense gone into with eagerness, by their 
spouses and children, The house is often stripped of 
its most indispensable comforts, in order to feed those 
wants. The balancing of accounts adds most power- 
fully to the gloom of Lent. Threats are held out on 
one side, and good resolutions professed on the other— 
for the next year. But when the trial comes, things are 
sure to go on in the old way. 

t A secondary master of the ceremonies, or steward, 
His pole is despotic over the movements of the orchestra, 
He ordains the quadrille or the waltz at pleasure; and 
exerts himself, generally in vain, to put some order in 
the “ sets,” 





stil] a masquerade at Madrid is but a dull thing after all. 
2 


who had been lying in wait for the auspicious moment, 
contrives to spirit them away, in order to pour into their 


* The infanta Dofia Luisa Carlista has endeavoured, 
as much as in her lies, to break through the monstrous 
etiquette formerly imposed on the members of the royal 
family. She frequents the theatres and public amuse- 
ments; and occasionally opens her magnificent suite of 
rooms in the palace to a select number of the nobility. 
Her royal highness gave four masked balls two years ago, 
which might rival those of any court—above all, being 
graced, as they were, by the enlivening presence of a 
young and lovely queen. The infanta is a princess of 
great character and firmness of purpose. The myste- 
tious occurrences of La Granja, in 1832, give proof of 





both qualities in an eminent degree. 
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willing eats discourse more seducing than music or the 
dance. Nay, when there is an immense crowd, and the 
impossibility of at once discovering the absence of one 


member of “ the party,” is considered, need it be matter | 


of wonder if a couple take leave of the ball-room alto- 
gether, and reappear with many a feir excuse, that, de- 
spairing to find the family until the company thinned, 
they had ventured upon another rigodon, &c. 

Although the consequences of masked balls are such 
as should make them feared and detested by husbands 
and fathers, they are, nevertheless, the first to figure in 
them the following season, flattering themselves that in- 
creased vigilance will prevent mischief, and from the 
persuasion that they give the muchachas an opportunity 


Argote would, no doubt, be highly gratified, were he|light spring over his horns, sets him free again, amid the 
to return to earth, to see the fidelity and attachment with! shouts of his admirers. In his last exhibition, his usual 
; which his countrymen still uphold this ancient tradition | good fortune failed him; he was caught upon the bull’s 
and gentle pastime of their ancestors. Not very many horns, and so dangerously hurt, that it is very doubtful 
years ago, the Spanish grandees used to pride themselves | whether he will ever be able to resume his career. The 
fully as much on their boldness and dexterity in wielding | enthusiasm inspired by this favourite, is carried to an 
the pica* of a torero, as on their blue blood and armo-| amusing pitch of extravagance. “ What is Napoleon?” 
rial bearings. Horses of the greatest price and beauty | exclaimed, on one occasion, one of his admirers, “« U7n 
figured in the arena. It was even matter of boast with | majadero (a plague). No hay mas que un Montes en 
those cavaliers, to recount after the onset. I lost my bay,|e/ mundo.” (‘There is but one Montes in the world.) 
or black, or gray ; he was worth 20,000 reals (£200), | There is a story told of an instance of “dark ven- 
but the fight was worth a “ Peru.” I have more and as| geance,” meditated by a young Andalusian against his 
good horses in my stables, to follow the same fate. |former bosom friend, which might find a place here as 

Custom and etiquette command the appearance of} belonging to the subject. ‘Two sworn inseparable friends, 





of “ showing off,” and a chance of thereby securing a} hidalgos in the funciones reales when the monarch pre-| Manuel and Vicente, went together, as on all former oc- 


husband; and, above all, that they tend to keep their| sides. 


wives in good humour. 


In entertainments of this kind, which, from various! turias, and heiress to the throne. 


causes, might be productive of great disorders, no symp- 
toms of irritation or violence are ever to be observed. 
The Spanish public are, in this respect, the most orderly 
in the world, and the most courteous in their bearing to 
each other. The petites maitresses go home to sleep 
until three the next day ; drive to the Prado, and tell all 
their friends how delightful every thing was, especially 
when the ball was one at which they know their auditors 
had not been present. People are so fond of mortifying 
one another in this world ! 

The longanimity of the elderly gentlemen already 
mentioned, is remarkable ; they come at twelve, and do 
not leave while there is a mask in the saloon. This life 
they lead during the whole Carnival, nor does their 
vigour fail them during Lent. Zealous and never-failing 
frequenters of sermons, processions, funerals with music, 
wherever the rustle of a petticoat is heard, a reunion of 
females to be found, there are they also, like the elders 
on the watch for “the chaste Susannah ;” and as the 
descent becomes more rapid towards the grave, they 
seize the bells and staff of folly to stay their progress. 

But the candles are burnt to their sockets; even Don 
Benito, the most persevering of these “elders,” is al- 
ready past the threshold. The sentry eyes so tardy a 
loiterer with suspicion; and, as one’s own bed is gene- 
rally preferable to the softest plank in a guard-room, I 
shall take my leave of the deserted saloon of Santa 
Catalina, put my mask in my pocket, and bid adieu, for 
this year at least, to masked balls. 

—>_- 
CHAPTER XV. 
Bull-fights. 

It would not be a very easy matter to ascertain the 
precise date of the introduction of this amusement into 
Spain, or whether the honour of its invention belongs 
exclusively to the Spanish nation; the latter version 
seems the most probable. © “ Esta en la massa de la san- 
gre,” (it is in their blood,) as they say themselves, to be 
fond of, or rather mad, after bull-baits of all descriptions. 
In the fair kingdom of Andalusia, any child of six years 
old who had not already a very fair idea of the juego de 
capa (the management of the mantle), to elude and 
divert the bull’s attention, as well as correct notions 
touching the how and where the blade of the matador 
should enter the animal, would be looked upon as a sorry 
bantling, and of no promise. Even the little girls prac- 


A bull-fight of this description took place on the | casions, to enjoy bull-baiting at the cortejo of a relation. 
proclamation of the Infanta Isabel, as Princess of As-|In the course of the sport, some dispute took place as to 
Volunteers were not| which of the two had done best, during which blows 
wanting on the occasion. One of the number already | were exchanged, the advantage remaining on the side of 
named and chosen, quailed on the eve of the fight, and) Manuel. They were apparently reconciled, and Vicente 
tried to be excused. But the king would not hear of received the embrace and regrets of his friend with a good 
any change. ‘The recreant knight was obliged to make | grace, but swore in his heart to be revenged, Some 
good his challenge, and was severely hurt on the first/days afterwards, on Vicente’s invitation, Manuel accom- 
onset. ‘I'he company of royal halberdiers also form | panied him to the cortejo of his uncle, to see a fine herd 
in the lists immediately beneath the royal box, armed | of young bulls, just turned in from the summer pastures. 
with long spears, something in the style of the Macedo-|'They dined together, and inspected the stables and ani- 
nian phalanx. The bull, attracted by the novelty of so| mals. “ You must come with me,” said Vicente, “ to a 
many unusual visiters, generally pays them his first at-|small lock-up, where there is a beautiful bull kept for 
tentions. But, received on a deepening hedge of spears, | sale, which I wish to show you. He is the most furious 
his eflorts are too painful and bloody to induce a repeti-| of the whole vega ; the cowherds themselves are afraid 
tion. The pageantry and pomp of a royal bull-fight|of him.” The door of the lock-up was opened with 
may be more attractive as a picture; but, for “sport,” | caution, the low arched vault was almost dark. “ You 
they do not come up to the ordinary exhibitions in the lean advance somewhat nearer without danger,” said 
Plaza. Vicente. Manuel did so, but the moment his body was 

If the progress of civilisation, or prudential and per-| clear of the door, the traitor, who was behind him, closed 
sonal considerations, have calmed this adventurous ardour | it violently, turning the key outside and flinging it to a 
in the privileged class, it is certain that in Andalusia the| distance, to prevent a prompt discovery of his crime. 
sons of the first nobility still look upon bull-fighting as} Manuel had but little time to adopt a resolution. The 
the noblest calling of man, never hesitating to expose | bull, alarmed at the noise, sprang upon his legs, pawed 
their persons and finest steeds to the horns of their! the ground, and fixed his two glaring balls upon his vie- 
formidable antagonist. The immense herds of horned | tim, who had not even his cloak, to give him a chance 
cattle bred in the plains of the south help, of course, tu| of baffling the animal and gaining a respite. ‘The roof 
diffuse this passion. The young men of the country|was supported by a heavy stone pillar. The bull was 
esually devote their holidays and leisure time to excur-| already drawing himself together for his rush ; Manuel 
sions on horseback to the various cortejos,t where they | places his back against the pillar, shouts defiance, and 
single out the wildest bulls, and bait them in the field,| provokes his enemy with feet and hands. The charge 
or within the court-yard. ‘The cowherds—men who pass| is made—the quick eye of the Andalusian watched the 
their lives on horseback, pike in hand, governing an un-| favourable moment; he slipped aside from the pillar as 
ruly population—give “dias de gloria” (days of glory)! the horns grazed his person, and saw the bull fall dead 
to their country, from this nursery of great men, which | at his feet, his brains beat out by the shock against the 
has sent forth Montes, Jord, Sevilla, Pepe Botella, and|column. But a sterner reckoning was now to be settled. 
other heroes of the Plaza of Madrid, who fill the world} Manuel's cries brought assistance and liberation ; the 
at large with their renown. story divulged itself. Vicente had gone home. Manuel 

The intrepidity, force, and agility of these men, and| mounted his horse, loaded his ¢rabujo, and rode hard to 
of their comrades in general, are admirable. Their! overtake his intended assassin. It was not long before 
coolness is not less remarkable. They stand between|he discerned him afar off. Vicente,” he shouted, 
two fires;—the sarcasms, violent and bitter, and the| “wait; I owe you da vuelta” (the turn.) Vicente, con- 
plaudits of the crowd. A wish to avoid the first, and to | scious his life was at stake, spurred his horse; his pur- 
merit the latter, prompts them to acts of the greatest) suer being better mounted gained fast upon him. Vicente 
rashness. Montes, notorious for the graceful agility of| screamed for mercy; but a shot was heard immediately 
his person, and endowed with a rare presence of mind, | afterwards, which did its bidding. Vicente was buried 
afforded a treat to the spectators every time of his ap-j privately without enquiry, for his family dreaded the 
pearance. He possesses so perfect a knowledge of the} publicity of his treachery. Manuel left his home, and 
mode of baffling the bull with the red flag, that he allows! went to sea, some said to America. His flight was fol- 
the animal to come close upon him, and, when to all} lowed by his friends, for they all looked upon his revenge 





tise with their shawls, or any other trapo they can lay} appearance he is lost, a sharp turn on either side, or a} as an act of justified homicide. 


hold of. One of the children’s favourite games is bull- 
baiting one another. One plays the bull, while the 
others represent the usual train of banderilleros, chulos, 
and picadores. 
and dies with all the honours and dust of the arena. 
Argote de Molina, in his book of Monterin of King 


Alonzo X1., speaks of bull-fighting, even at that early! though quite sufficient to infuriate the bull. 


period, as a diversion of great antiquity. He says— 
“ To bait and hunt bulls in the lists, is the custom of 


Spain from the most remote periods, and there are an-| fence ; but any infliction further “ aft,” is received with 
cient institutions enacted by the vows of cities, of feasts} a roar of indignation. 


His late majesty, of glorious memory, gue en paz 


* The pica, or lance of the picador, consists of a long} descoure! (may he rest in peace !) or, to use the more 


tough ashen pole, armed at one end with a quadrangular} courtly term, gue en la gloria este! (may he be in 





He is hunted, baffled with the mantle,| spike, projecting about two inches from the socket, which glory!*) Don Fernando, seventh of the name, was a 


is protected and secured with closely tied strings. The} great admirer and protector of the noble science of tau- 
wound inflicted by this Weapon is not very severe, al-|romachia. The bluff countenances, enormous whiskers, 
The rules| athletic forms, and winning manners, of the masters in 
of the “sport” set limits to its use. The wound in the} this profession, won his royal heart. He determined on 
neck and shoulders is considered legitimate and fair de-| leaving a lasting memorial of his reign, and of his zeal 





A Madrid bull-audience is very | * A royal decree came shortly after King Ferdinand’s 


offered for victories gained against infidels on certain] sensitive in their pleasures—as becomes such refined | demise, which caused some merriment, from a mistake 


days marked out. 
in Spain, so much so, that without it none is considered 


worthy of enjoyment, on account of the variety of casualties| house. 
Noble cavaliers descending] built, generally containing a good residence for the pro-| generally left to a modest subjunctive, instead of gue en 


which it brings in its train. 


with stout lances and spirited horses to fight the bull, in| prietor, and all the necessary out-offices, surrounded by | la gloria esté, (may he be in glory.) 


It is the most gentle pastime known| judges. t 


(perhaps a voluntary one), in the tense of the verb estar, 
{ Cortejo—a large country establishment and farm-|in allusion to the king : the phrase ran— Que en /a gloria 
In Andalusia, they are extensive and solidly | esta, (who is in glory,) deciding roundly upon what is 


The recollections 


the presence of the court, many great dames, and other! a high wall, resembling the eastern style of architecture | of all classes of his subjects rendered this positive asser- 





personages.” 


for the same purposes, 


tion still more piquante. 
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for the progress of civilisation, by the foundation of 2 a 
college for the instruction and fitting education of young 
aspirants to the honours of the pica. The monarchs 
generally unre- 
in Spain, which formed, 


popularity in Andalusia, and among the 
flecting and ignorant classes 
unfortunately, the immense majority of his subjects, was 
greatly augmented by the of this measure. 
« Here is a king who provides for the amusement of his 
a thousand years! and may there 

The torero placed at the head 
salary of 24,000 reals a 
year, may be supposed to have valued highly the honour 
conferred upon him ; and, doubtless, had any dispute for 
precedency arisen from a fortuitous meeting with the 
most enlightened professors of Valladolid, Granada, or 
the man of dance and mojio, could have it 


apropos 


vassals—may he live 
never come a worse! 


of this establishment, with a 


Salamanca, 
decided in his favour.* 

Whenever any great public rejoicing is ordered, (such 
seldom occurs spontaneously in any country), the sinall- 
est village endeavours to have a nodilis, it its funds or 
situation do not allow a bulland picadores. Jovellanos’ 
bitter ejaculations, Pan y Tonos! (Ay! give them 
Breap anno Burts, that is all they want—all they are 
fit for)—must be in every one’s memory. I am afraid 
that no very remarkable change has since taken place in 
The best wine, magras 
fried ling), 
(pickled meat,t) and 

—bow!s, nine-pins, 


public opinion in this respect. 
(fried ham and eggs), bacallao frito 
estrellados (fried eggs), 
pan de flor (bread of the first quality 


huebos 


or escabech 


Madrid i is in motion ; those who do not attend hetentons, /ment of the sport is hetrayed hy gentle undulation of 
go to look at those who do. Every street in the direc-| their embroidered cambric handkerchiefs, in honour and 
tion of the descent of the Alcala is thronged with human encouragement of the bold picador, or cool matador, ty 
beings and joyful faces, prodigal of confusion of speech the black glossy hair of the young manola, a silver-gilt 
and gesticulation; some on horseback, some on foot,! bodkin ornamenting her head, a well-formed bust care. 
some in carriages. ‘Tardy tios from the country, im-|lessly concealed by a showy kerchief, the silk mantilla 
pressing cordially both heels into the sides of their dor- bound with black velvet, thrown backward as a scarf upon 
ricos, and making vain efforts to prod them into a shuf-| her shoulders and neck, encircled with a coral bead chain, 
fling canter, for fear of being too late. Hard knocks and| and large gold ear-rings, hanging to the shoulder —pos- 
hard words are Jeveled at their long hanging ears, but|ture erect, and arms a-kimbo. In her, behold the ad. 
they don’t mind that, and cleave the crowd in their usual | miration of manolos, the arbitress of the plaudits or hisses 
quick amble. /to be distributed to the performers below. 

The view, looking up towards the gate of Alcala, is| Soldiers, citizens, and provincials, from all parts of 
now most animated and exhilarating. ‘The calesins Spain, fill the lower benches, and make up in noise, what 
are flying in all directions with their joyous freights ; the they want in elevation. The church also sends its re. 

gay panache, and ribbons shading the horse’s head, float | presentatives. Many a full-fed dean and friar places 
nerrily in the breeze ;—light-footed zagals, holding the/ himself in a corrida de toros—always, however, with 
animal close by the head, direct him at full speed down | | proper precautions, such as they are wont to use when 
valle Ale ala, and up the paseo of the Glorista, to-| enjoying, from the corner of their eye, the lavish display 
wards the Plaza de ‘Toros, outside the city gate. Nor is/ of female attractions in the seats beneath them. 
the clami calesin the only vehicle rolling that way;! ‘The appointed hour arrived, a picket of cavalry enters 
coupés, carriages, tartanas, all the two and four-wheeled | the circus, and marches round to the sound of trumpets, 
combinations of Madrid i ingenuity, are put in requisition | aec ompanied by four alguacils de corte, dressed in the 
with full cargoes. }ancient Spanish fashion, viz. broad-brimmed hat, tumed 

But the shining broad faces, and bold dark eyes of the | up one side with red and white plumes, short black man- 
manolas, form the leading attraction of the scene. Some | tle, close-fitting vest, with the corner of a white bandker- 
of these, endowed with thirst and foresight, bear a fair-| chief peeping out from each pocket. The circuit made, 
sized bottle with a steady hand, despite the marvellous! the troops retire; the a/guacils rein up their steeds in 
jolting of the calesin; and hold on with the other by the! front of the royal box, salute with hat and plumes and a 


the ( 





foot-ball, wrestling, even as T'obias with the angel, shoot- 
ing at a mark ;—none of all these are either palatable or 
J Toros, nos 


pleasing, if unaccompanied with toros 
bulls !) 


morimos por los toros. ( We are dying for the 

If there be any truth in what was said of old, respect-} 
character, viz., that the 
r all their griefs, | 
that the aviso 


ing the nobility of the French 
sound of a fiddle was c apable of dispelling 
it may be asserted, with even greater truth, 
al publico, (advertisement) announcing that “the queen, 
our mistress, whom God preserve! has been graciously 
pleased to concede a bull-fizht in the morning and even- 
ing to the loyal inhabitants of the very noble and heroic 
city of Madrid,” is a universal and infallible panacea for 
all the cares and chagrins to be found within the fourteen 
barrios of the capital, and more especially for those 
weighing upon the lower classes of the population. Work 
may be scarce, employment of every sort scantily re- 
munerated, but the dollar for the bull-fight and accom-| 
panying expenses must be found, or borrowed, or earned, | 
T’o allow a Monday to pass without seeing} 
is too much self-denial for a Madridian of} 
true game. The females of this class, the manolas, have | 
their full share of such enthusiasm. ‘The most irresisti- 
ble of all seductions for them, is the promise of a ticket! 
for the Plaza, no matter whether sheltered from the sun 
or not.¢ This is the lover’s sure bait, not less so of the 
alarmed husband, wherewith to smooth the ruffled temper 
of his hardy and vigorous helpmate. The puchero, the} 
children, trade or work, may suffer as they may during| 
the other six days of the week, but it is quite impossible 
not to go and see Montes, ese indino tan asombroso,§ 
(that unwerthy wonder-worker), and other worthies, “ not 





or stolen, 
the “ sport,” 


unknown to fame.” 

On the day of the corrida, the whole population of 

* The queen’s government has unfortunately over- 
turned this national monument; dedicating its endow- 
ments to the education of the poor. Ah! esos cambios ! 
esos cambios ! gue fatales son! (Those changes ! those 
changes! how fatal they are), is echoed in every key, 
in proportion to the steady march of the actually more 
enlightened administration to better things and measures. 

} All these are favourite morsels with Spaniards, and 
by no means despicable any where. ‘The quantity ra 
ling consumed in Spain and Portugal is incredible ; i 
forms a very essential portion of the food of the popula- 
tion. The annual imports of it are estimated at nearly 
five millions of dollars. 

+ Besides the boxes, which cost more or less according 
to the attendance, there are places protected from the 
intolerable heat of the sun, costing ten reals a piece. 
Others, not having this advantage, from six to eight reals. 
In the pit, or lower amphitheatre, exposed to the changes 
of the atmosphere, the price of each seat is a peseta. 

§ A pet phrase of the lower classes ; indino in a sense 
opposite to its usual meaning. 





/ and the patience of the dog under his mercurial cavaliers. | | tournament, engrosses the sole attention. 


sash of their male companion, who has himself fast hold| slender wand, the badge of their office, and go each 
of the pannel; biscuits and oranges tied in a handker-) their way, to give orders for the commencement of the 
chief, some slices of ham also jammed in between, and) fight. 
a panecilio (a split loaf ), flank the botile. The agonised One gallops to apprise the picadores that they may 


muzzle of a cur or poodle dog, poked out between tliir enter the lists; another gives orders for the bull to be let 


legs, proves, by sundry distortions and grimaces, the, loose. ‘This done, they retire through the posterns, and 
extreme difficulty he experiences in maintaining his) are no more seen, unless a tumult or extraordinary event 
place. jrequires their re-appearance. ‘They are in attendance 
Thus prepared for three hours of rage and vocifera-| until the fight is over. 
tion, they hasten up the hill, until the denseness of the) The picadores* appear within the barricade; a warn- 
crowd, pouring through the archways, brings them to a’ ing flourish of trumpets clears the inside gallery of super- 
walk, to their great regret, and the poodle’s complete | fluous loiterers. The chulos and banderilleros step 
satisfaction. | lightly into the arena, in their gaudy bespangled dresses, 
The scene presented i in the space between the gate of Shouts and vociferations, and sounds of expectation, rend 
Alcala, and the rising of the same street, is a subject} the Coliseum. Another flourish—each man is at his 
well worthy of the pencil of an able artist, if, indeed, so! post; the bolts of the bull-stall are withdrawn.t The 
me varied masses could be condensed into one picture. | gate is pulled aside, the barrier thrown open.—El toro ! 
Groups of lounging soldiers of the home guards, are| E/ toro /—(The bull, the bull!) A single bound has 
scattered before their barracks; and, in the shade of the| brought him to the lists! 
avenue, some observing with intense interest the way-| ‘That noisy crowd is now a silent mass ; the presence 
ward doings and irene of a Savoyard’s monke YS, | of the lordly animal, as of some fearless knight in ancient 
A short wild 
The singing of a vagrant family to the thrumming of a ' stare of surprise and anger,—another to select his victim, 
‘couple of guitars: water drinkers waiting for their turn| and a headlong rush against the nearest horseman, begin 
}uround the fountain of Cybele; more genuine topers! 
choking up the taverns be hind, and near the barracks of 
the provincial guard, a knot of quiet dorricos, indis-; * Picadores—those who attack the bull on horseback ; 
pensable figures in all Spanish places of resort, waiting —the necessary assistants are: four banderilleros, so 
patiently the return of their owners. 
“A return calesin! Do you want a calesin, my arrows, with coloured paper streamers, which they plunge 
master? There is one which will take you safely and) with great address into the bull’s neck and shoulders, 
swiftly, quicker than a flash of lightning.’”—« Agua, to create his rage; eight chulos, men with various co- 
agua ! quien lo bebe 2—( Water! water! who drinks it ?) loured cotton cloaks wherewith to draw off the bull’s at- 
Ay! que fresco! que rico !”’—‘Ah! how fresh! how / tention from an endangered companion. Each picador 
rich!) The work of many feet, and the hoarse hum of, and matador has generally two chulos especially allotted 
many voices, lend to this spot a life and bustle to which! to his protection. ‘The matador is the head performer, 
it has no pretension during the other days of the week. | and directs their movements, once the signal is given for 
The stately porches of the gate of Alcala are gained! the bull to die. ‘There is another attache, who attends 
at length. ‘The crowd streams onward to the Coliseum.| with a short poniard to despatch a cowardly bull, when 
The cries of the sentry to keep the line, and those, more| the media luna (a long pole with a sharp knife, in the 
inviting, of escabeche de vesugo! (Pickled vesugs.) | shape of a crescent, fixed to it) has already disabled him 
‘Ah, how good! and tender as a chicken !” strike your| by cutting his hamstrings. This operation, besides its 
ear. revolting character, is a great reflection on the savoir- 
When a stranger for the first time enters this fine im- faire of the matador, who ought-never to stand in need 
t] posing circus, disposed in amphitheatre, crowded with | of such extraneous aid to despatch his bull. 
twenty thousand spectators, of different manners, cos-| 
tumes, and character, and hears the deafening ebullitions} +The bull destined to be baited is confined in a stall 
of their gaiety, the shouts of mutual recognition ex-| immediately oppesite the royal box, that the royal family 
changed between all parts of the assembly, it is impos-|} may see, to advantage, his first entrance, which is one of 
sible for him not to feel a quickening of the blood tow ards| the most interesting parts of the fight. A small trap- 
his heart, in a degree which he has never before e xpe-/ door, communicating with the stall from the terrace of 
rienced; for the first view of a full “ Plaza de Toros,” in| | the orchestra, enables a man, appointed for the purpose, 
Madrid, must be looked upon as unique of its kind. In| to give a severe goad in the loins of the bull with a long 
the gaily adorned boxes, galleries, and pit, are to be seen | steel-pointed pole, and thereby aggravate his fury. This 
every gradation of toilet, from the rich aristocratic man-/ is done immediately before the last bull falls between him 
tilla, or Gallic bonnet of the ladies of rank, whose enjoy-iand bis enemies. 





icalled from the sharp-pointed goads, in the shape of 
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the combat.* The picador, his lance in rest, awaits the 
onset, gives his adversary the go-by, and, by address and 
creat strength of arm, saves his horse from a gore. 
Shouts of applause: Bravo! bravo! go it! del! a@el! 
shrieks, whistles, catcalls, every sort and manner of ejacu- 
Jation, rouse his spirits. Has he failed ? Groans, hisses, 
orange peel, insults of the most coarse nature, are show- 
ered upon him. Should the furious animal succeed in 
his charge, overturn horse and rider, and put the picador’s 
life in danger, the shining band of chulos comes to his 
rescue; they fling their party-coloured mantles before 
the bull’s eyes, and always succeed in drawing him off 
from his victim. The onsets are repeated, until succes- 
sive wounds from the lance, and loss of blood, render his 
bullship more circumspect, He now turns his attention 
to the footmen—that band of light-limbed, well-made 
tormenters, gaily decked out in pink, and blue, and yel- 
jow, and white, and gold, and silver, with sharp-pointed 
shoes, and white silk stockings. They flit before him like 
sunny vapours ; female screams denote the time to fly for 
their lives! they are entangled on the bull’s horns! . . . 
Illusion! an aerial spring—a bird-like agility—floats 
them across the barrier, leaving their gay mantles toying 
in the air, or decorating the horns of their adversary, 
instead of their own persons. The Indian-rubber race, 
with their tinsel and trappings, can only be compared to 
large blue-bottle flies, sporting in the sun, so nimbly do 
they cleave the air on an emergency!{ When the bull 
is somewhat exhausted, a trumpet note is the signal for 
the banderilleros to fasten their goads in his neck and 
shoulders. 
cruel grace and promptitude. Bellowings of rage and 
pain, and some wavering onsets, denote that his hour is | 
come. Another flourish of trumpets is the signal for the | 
matador to come forward and do his office. He takes a | 
red mantle, or piece of cloth attached to a short handle, | 


They do‘it at the top of their speed with a| 


picaro. The media luna, a—a—a! Work, you lazy| give hopes, that from such a cradle may yet spring 
dog! ay! que saludo! Bien! Bien! Bravo! what of| worthy successors of Murillo, Ribera, Coello, Velasquez, 
that little horning! it was only a swstillo, a little} &e., whose works, collected within its walls, present a 
fright.” combination of talent, of simplicity, and force of execu- 

Should he plunge the well-tempered steel where the! tion, not to be found in any otber school, The treasures 
neck and shoulders mect, the bull staggers, drops, and} contained in the Museum are great indeed, and of the 
expires! The most extravgant demonstrations of joy hail} most varied description, and the building itself is sump- 
the feat. The successful matador returns before the|tuous, and of an elevated order of architecture. The 
royal box, again kneels to the ground, and salutes, as| chefs dauvre of the Flemish, Italian, and Spanish an- 
|having redeemed his pledge. | cient and modern schools, are judiciously distributed into 

The bull is no sooner dead, than a trumpet signal in-| distinct halls: but it would seem as if the architect had, 








‘i troduces three powerful and richly caparisoned mules to} in his disposal of light in the two wings looking towards 


Their traces are hooked to a cross-bar al-| the Prado, studied only the external beauty of the edifice. 
| The cross-lisht, and consequent false reflection, is very 
striking in these rooms; it is a defect which no actual 
Some pictures must be condemned 


the arena. 
ready attached to his feet, and he is borne off at full 
gallop. ‘The barriers again close, and the lists are ready 
for another combat. means can remedy. 
The whole interest of the fight centres in the chance) to neglect, or seen only by halves; a choice of the least 
of a good bull; if the contrary happens, nothing can be! remarkable for such situations, is the only palliative now 
more tiresome or monotonous. Sometimes banderilleros,| possible.* 
with fire-works, are applied to rouse a phlegmatic bull.| As it is hardly to be supposed that so glaring a fault 
Their explosion broils and maddens him, but seldom ef-| should have escaped the notice of the professional men 
fects the object of rendering him more enterprising. At} employed in the hanging and arrangement of the pictures, 
others, large Majorca mastifis are let loose upon him | they deserve great credit for the generous hospitality shown 
his late majesty used to give the signal for them, by rais-| to the works of the Italian masters, by placing them in 
ing his hand to the royal ear!—and half a dozen dogs} the middle saloon and adjoining rooms, the only ones 
immediately rushed upon the arena. The spectacle of/ that receive their light from above, and where the pic- 
the wounded and lacerated horses, ridden with their en-| tures are placed in a fitting and advantageous point of 
trails trailing on the ground, and trod to pieces by the| view. ‘There may be also some coquetry in this arrange- 
unfortunate animal’s hoofs, is too horrible to be compen-] ment, a sort of gauntlet thrown down to visiters, there to 
sated by any other excitement this savage sport may be} decide whether, in spite of all local disadvantages, the 
supposed to afford. ‘The members of the diplomatic} Spanish pencil does not produce an illusion, and shed a 
corps are among the keenest amateurs in the whole halo of light and genius around, that attracts the enrap- 
| Plaza-—which makes the Spaniard say with good reason,| tured gaze of all who have eyes to see, and a soul to feel— 
“Strangers condemn loudly our barbarian bull-fights, but} a triumph unattainable by the more classic embodying of 
they scem very glad indeed to attend them.” Italian inspirations, The liquid touch and free design 
When the spectators are dissatisfied with an espada,| of the great luminaries of the legitimate Spanish school 














which enables him to manage it with ease, and hide his jor any other eccurrence of the corrida, they draw forth| (Ribera must be excluded), form a new and delicious 


long T'oledo blade at the same time.¢ Stepping in front 


of the royal box, and kneeling on one knee, he doffs his | 


their flint and steel, and, as they are all smokers, and pro-| field of enjoyment to the artist, sated with the correct 
vided with these articles, they produce a very reasonable| design and graceful grouping of the Italian masters. 


cachucha (cap), asks permission to do his office, draws | galaxy of sparks, 
his arm across his breast quickly, to the right and left,|a singular and pleasing effect, resembling fire-flies in a 
and throws his cap on the ground as a pledge to be re- | forest. 

deemed. But his task is a trying one. As every Span- The fair sex, who reign more despotically over men 
iard fond of bull-fights (and who is not?) has his own and manners than we care to confess, can alone bring 


When this takes place at dusk, it has} Their too great uniformity of colouring, or better to de- 


| scribe it, their inordinate respect for the antique, and for 


the great artists, their predecessors and models—a dread 
of the well-schooled and erudite criticism of their acute 
and susceptible countrymen, and moulded by their classic 


particular notions of killing a ball, as in all countries 


about a revolution in a long-rooted national custom. No| recollections, and contemplation of the spoils and rem- 


people have of stirring a fire, each, of course, is dissatis- leaballero in Spain but throws himself “ at his mistress’s| nants of the golden and heroic ages of known intellect, 
fied with every other process but his own, and uses freely | feet” several times a day, and, on every possible occasion, lfettered the aspirations of genius towards originality, 
- . ’ 7 | . 
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his privilege of speech on such occasions. 
“ Holla! I see you are afraid! glad of it, out upon you! | 


pays ample public homage to the sway and charms of the 
sex. Why, in return, should they not exert themselves, 


land scared the poetic shadows of warm youth from 


| realisation.* 


See how pale he is getting! go a little farther from him, |and try to reclaim their slaves from this savage passion, | ———— 


do, pray. Go to Coromandel, there you will be safe. | 
Fuera! out with him. Vaya! what a butcher’s blow | 
you should take the hatchet instead of the espada. Ah! | 


another miss! never mind, if he kills you, Iam here! } 


by making « point of absenting themselves from all such | 


diversions, 
their presence? This is not to be looked for in the lower 
classes, incapable of appreciating any thing but mere 


* The most liberal act of the late monarch’s reign was, 


c 


and thus stigmatising them as unworthy of| undoubtedly, the donation of the finest pictures of the 


| . . . - . . ° 
i different royal residences, to furnish the saloon of this 
! “2 “2” . 

magnificent edifice. It is a sad and melancholy reflee- 


Ah! Out! you clown! go to bed, go to jail with this|animal enjoyment ; from their superiors, something bet-| tion, that all those jewels of art are subjected to the Van- 





ter might be expected. 


Why should such velvet cheeks| 


dal hands and caprice of a commission of artists and 


*If a bull is true game, he attacks at once. When {be suffused with pleasure, at the writhings of tortured | “restorers,” (destroyers) who are at liberty to take down 


he bellows, paws the ground, and amuses himself pursu-|animals and the perils of brutal gladiators? Such beau-| any picture, and submit it to 


ing the fleeting forms of the chulos, it is a bad sign. A | 
bull of this undecided character gets but a short respite. 
People pay to see blood flow, and blood they must 
have. 

{ The impetus of the bull’s charge is sometimes so 
great as to take him over the outer barrier. This acci- 
dent is provided against, by the vacant space left between | 
the two barriers, to which he must confine himself. 
The barriers are opened on his passage, and he is again 
forced to take to the field. Sometimes the jaded animal 
tries a last Jeap, to save himself from his tormenters. 

+ This fold of red cloth is employed to attract the bull | 
towards the matador, scarlet being a colour peculiarly | 
obnoxious to bulls and turkey-cocks. It also affords | 
some facility to the matador, in parrying the bull’s at- 
tacks, until the latter presents his neck in a favourable 
posture for the fatal stroke. 
succeed in doing this with some bulls; an hour will 
often pass in vain attempts. 
hausted, and the media luna is called for. 

The matador is liberally paid ; he receives 3000 reals, 
at least, (£30), every bull-fight. Should there be two 
baitings, morning and evening, the obligation of the two 
espadas is to kill the twelve bulls between them. The 








picadores are paid from 1800 to 2000 reals each (from |nour of the Fine Arts, in a country where they have 
£15 to £20)—the chulos much lower, yet sufficient to|long ceased to flourish, must warm the heart of every 
genuine artist, as well as of every true lover of art, and 





induce them to follow so hazardous a career. 


green coats, and gaudy sabres hanging on their chas- 
The best matador cannot |seurs!—all signs and indications of rank and fortune. 


Their patience gets ex-|of gentleness, of education, of humanity, also! 


teous eyes witnesses of so gory a scene? Notwithstand- 
ing the spirit of independence vaunted by the men of 
our century, and their professod non-subjection to petti- 
coat influence, few would venture to encourage, by their 
presence or their purses, such sanguinary sports, were 
their good or bad reception in female socicty made de- 
pendent on their conduct. 

That some diminution has taken place in the partiality 
of ladies for bull-fights, cannot be denied; but it is by 
no means such as to promise an entire cessation of their 
presence and countenance. We still observe many dusty 
mantillas and flushed cheeks, descending on foot, or in 
carriages, from the “ slaughter-house.”” If we look closely, 
we shall decipher coronets and armorials on the panels 
of their equipages—cocked hats and falling plumes, 


Would that we could add, of refinement, of sensibility,| 


—=>— 
CHAPTER XVI- 
El Museo de} Prado.—(The National Gallery of Spain.) 


The sight of this splendid monument, erected in ho- 


the restorative process, 
| whenever they deem it necessary. They come back with 
the usual marks of well-being and conservation exhibited 
| by other invalids on clearing a hospital. As this is a 
|commission ad hoc, and its members are allowed a salary 
proportioned to their “ labours,” so long as such are ne- 
cessary, it is chimerical to suppose that their care will 
ever be superfluous. In the course of a certain time, no 
| picture can hope to escape their infliction ; and when all 
|are besmeared and ruined, another round of professional 
| visitation will take place. The knowledge of these re- 
storers is on a par with their taste and professional 
| merits, all tending to the dathos “immeasurably” pro- 
| found. A picture removed from its niche, and a ticket 
| substituted, “in process of restoration,’ remind me of a 
friend gone to his long account,—thanks to the atten- 
tions of the faculty ! 

+ Italians come into the world singers, and critics on 
the fine arts. ‘hey are exclusive admirers and abettors 
of the “ antique” in sculpture, and admit no test of ex- 
cellence in a modern painter, but the degree of his ap- 
proach to the manner of the great masters—of Raffael, 
of Correggio, of Guido, of Titian—should he venture to 
break from his leading-strings and seek to form a style 
of his own, he must expect to be overwhelmed by the 
weight of bitter and contemptuous criticism. Bartolini, 
the most original, perhaps, the first sculptor of modern 








times, not even excepting Canova, was long kept under 
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Nature, in all her purity and simplicity, invited Spa- 
nish homage, and her call was fondly answered. But 
Murillo, alone, of all his countrymen, warmed this feel- 
ing into passion. Bursting those earthly trammels which 
chain down all but the few chosen spirits, he roved far 
away among ficlds of light, and forms of immortal 
beauty, and transferred to perishable canvass the impres- 
sions made upon his imagination by flashes of celestial 
fire. Yet even this painter-poet must yield in imagina- 
tion and delicate conception to his Italian rivals. Guido 
Reni, the voluptuous Vacaro; Titian, the younger Cor- 
reggio; Carlo Dolee,—cull and choose, and toy and revel 
with creatures shining in the light of paradise; figures 
met with in some hallowed solitude, or sunny enchanted 
island, accessible to none but immortal pilgrims. Murillo 
is the shepherd-boy upon the mountains, who sees a 
goddess pass, and adores her, and her alone—for he has 
seen no other heavenly form. His aspirations are in her 
name—his memory repeats her image a thousand times, 
but ever the same. ‘The portraits of Velasquez, so re- 
plete with truth and fluent colouring, and his historical 
pictures, not Jess remarkable for the grave simplicity of 
the foreground, than the glorious landscape in the dis- 
tance, stamp him as the favoured follower of nature, a 
vigilant observer of all her changing moods. His scenes 
of vulgar life and revelry confirm his claim to this pecu- 
liar excellence. But his aspirations soared not beyond 
the earth. He walked not in realms of glory, convetsed 
not with angels, nor wandered far from mortal haunts, 
like his more impassioned pupil; and purity, chastity, 
and truth, are the characteristics of Velasquez, which he 
inherited from his master. Murillo adds to these qualities 
a richness of tone, transparency of light, and vigour of 
conception, which are exclusively his own, 

Ribera belongs more properly to the Neapolitan than 
the Spanish school. His studies were pursued and com- 
pleted in Italy in the manner then in vogue; for one of 
the reasons, why there is less originality and vigour of 
conception than of softness and tenderness of expres- 
sion in the Italian masters, is the monopoly of influence 
effected by three or four masters, and tbeir schools, 
against which few ventured to rebel. Salvator Rosa 
made the attempt, and failed, more from his headlong 
imagination, untamed by study, than from want of na- 
tive strength to support him in the struggle. Ribera, 
too, became an authority, and the founder of a school, 
after a fashion. Some traits of glimmerings of sublimity 
may here and there be discovered among his works ; but 
a constant straining at unnatural effect, a disordered and 
violent contrast of light and shade, are the leading cha- 
racters of his style. His design often borders upon 
caricature ; his anatomy is forced and exaggerated. If 
which distinguishes his best 
excellence, it does not com- 


the suavity of colouring 
pictures be his redeeming 
pensate for the other numerous defects of this too highly 
Jauded painter. 

The remaining masters of the Spanish school possess, 
in a greater or less degree, the faults and merits of the 
already mentioned giants of the pallet. For with the 
exception of Coéllo and Juan de Juanes, none of them 
appear to have struck out a path for themselves towards 
immortality. A tame imitation of the “ mighty three” 
is to be detected in all their productions. Some of those 
submissive followers of unattainable excellence might 
have succeeded better in the illustration of their own 
conceptions, and would have had better claims on pos- 
terity, than the engraving of their names, and the sculp- 
ture of their busts, between the columns of the Museum. 

Though indisputably worthy of all devotion and pre- 
cedence, it is to be regretted that the celestial hierarchy 
have had such an exclusive hold on the pencils and 
imaginatiois of the Spanish artists. The “ sacred 
writings” are rich in imposing subjects of composition ; 
but geveral history and manners offer others scarcely 
less deserving of commemoration. The influence of the 
Inquisition, however, on the habits and inclinations of 
the nation at large, must have contributed in the great- 


a cloud by the Aristarchuses of Italy; until, at length, 
foreign encouragement and conviction put him in his 
right place. ‘The “ Bacchante” of Bartolini (now, I be- 
lieve, in the collection of the Duke of Devonshire) is one 


of the most exquisite conceptions ever embodied by the4 


chisel. 


| 


est degree to circumscribe artists to scriptural and legend- 
ary illustration, and to church decoration. 

The saloons devoted to the Spanish school are but 
thinly hung with the productions of the minor painters. 
The blaze of genius of Velasquez, Murillo, and Ribera, 
has been judged—rightly so—of too dazzling a nature to 
admit less brilliant and happy competitors within its 
focus. 

That picture to the left, on entering, can own but one 
pencil in the world: it is the famous .Vativity of Mu- 
rillo. That virgin face betrays “ his thought by day 
and his dream by night.” The portraiture of some 
lovely being, seen but once, never again to be beheld, 
but whose image is reproduced in all his pictures. That 
countenance, more than the breaking day, illuminates 
the obscurity of the humble cow-house, and fixes the 
abashed looks of the simple shepherds. They are there, 
in the untutored picture of humble adoration, their gar- 
ments displaying rents and seams, and the marks of 
their owners’ uncleanly habits; the dust and stains of 
unwashed feet; the staff, and hat, and calabash, are the 
sure signs of wayfarers. They are exactly such shep- 
herds as you will meet now-a-days on the mountains of 
the Sierra Morocca, or in the sheep-walks of the Estre- 
madura. They are so naturally figured forth—their 
looks and attitudes are in such perfect keeping, that the 
whole composition appears one of those felicitous crea- 
tions, flowing without effort from the pencil, which the 
most fastidious connoisseur at once distinguishes as the 
triumph of art, while to the ignorant spectator its close 
adherence to nature makes it seem a work of easy ac- 
complishment. The clarascuro is magical ; a rich brown 
tone prevails throughout, producing a depth and trans- 
parency of shadow which painters often seck for, but 
seldom attain. The animals are blended, and harmonised 
in the secondary grouping. 

Turn to the “ Conception”—to that galaxy of light, 
“ pure ethereal,” losing itself in dazzling perspective to 
that all-heavenly countenance, distilling sweetness, and 
beauty, and tenderness, the object of the painter’s pas- 
sion— 


| 


« Ave Maria! blessed be the hour!” 


This is no cold or calculated imagining of a given sub- 
ject: it is the yearning of a strong human heart after 
immortal loveliness. His thoughts were not in Heaven 
then, but in the depths of his own bosom, condensing 
into one long remembrance all that ever flashed through 
his brain, and soul, and memory, of great and enchant- 
ing, and superior to this our mortal state and mould, he 
seized that agitated spark, struck from his heart’s core, 
and imparted it, bright, and sparkling, and glorious, to 
his canvass ! 

The halls destined to sculpture are not yet open to 
the public. Sola and Alvarez have largely contributed 
to their own and their country’s reputation, by their 
groups—of the Siege of Sarragoza, the Death of Eloiz 
and Avelarde, &ce. 

There are many other “ jewels” of art worthy of am- 
ple commemoration in the varivus other saloons. The 
museum contains materials for a very interesting volume, 
to write which requires an abler pen than the present 
writer can boast of. Such subjects should be left to 
those who either possess, or have warmed themselves at 
the “sacred fire” of sympathetic genius. 

——- 
CHAPTER XVII. 


The Armory. 


Judging by its modest external appearance, no one 
would be apt to suspect it to be the “ locale” destined to 
the preservation of so many precious vestiges of the 
olden times, and proofs of the vigour of ancestral thews 
and sinews, when a ponderous casque was worn as a 
modern “ fly cap” by a giddy belle, scarcely reminding 
its wearer of the incumbrance, and a goodly hauberk or 
coat of Milan sported with the ease and pretensions of 
our actual modish waistcoat. ‘he building which con- 
tains these curiosities is directly in front of the royal 
palace, and was formerly appropriated to much more 
humble uses. The whole of the ground-floor is still 
occupied as a guard-room by the household troops on 
duty. The dark and narrow staircase, and straight door- 
way, are extremely ill calculated to raise the expecta- 


would seem the last place in the world, or at least jp 
Madrid, where a national collection of iron and stee| 
traditionary lore would be looked for. 

An “agreeable surprise,” however, awaits the Spec. 
tator the moment he enters the spacious saloon. ‘The 
most perfect cleanliness and care are united with adm. 
rable good order and skilful arrangement of the different 
classes of arms and armour. The peculiar dryness of 
the Madrid atmosphere, no doubt, contributes greatly to 
their more perfect preservation ; but not less praise js 
due to the keeper, who has also a strong claim upon 
the gratitude of all the worthies whose mortal defences 
he contrives to keep in their present state of brilliancy, 
Perhaps they did not look so well, even when attended 
to by the squires and men-at-arms of the ancient Pala- 
dins themselves, 

Here the despoils of Moor, and Saracen, and Chris. 
tian knight, hang up in apparent peace and good neigh. 
bourhood, though, mayhap, still reflecting a hostile Tay 
from mail and handsword forged in Lombardy and famed 
Toledo, to the productions of the fair and far Damascus, 
The indented brand of the storied Don Pelago—him of 
the Asturias, as first submitted to the respectful gaze of 
modern pigmies, who readily conceive a predisposition 
to flight when menaced by such an edge. The trusty 
Toledo of “the Cid,” not always drawn in_ patriotic 
cause, and much oftener the weapon of a lucky free- 
booter than of a national leader; the swords of various 
kings, more fond of battle than those of the present day; 
the rapier of the great emperor Charles the Fifth, and 
that of his rival, Francis the First of France; the arms 
of Herman del Pulgar and the stout Paredes, Fernando 
Cortes and the cruel Pizarro, bloody “ Alba” the brave, 
and courteous Don Juan of Asturias; the great Captain 
Gonsalvo, of Cordova—are all successively pointed out. 
Pikes and petrels, arquebuses and hatchets, with every 
conceivable variety of invention for piercing, crushing, 
and bruising, all of which have been wielded by stouter 
hands than mine, excite an inward jubilee and thanks- 
giving at having been born so many centuries beyond 
the reach of the vigorous and ruthless owners of such 
death-dealing instruments. 

The collection of defensive armour is also varied and 
interesting, not only from the heroes to whom it belong- 
ed, but for its exquisite workmanship and inlaying of 
gold and silver, an art, now, I believe lost, or fallen into 
disuse. One suit of plain steel, which is pointed out, 
would not, from its appearance, claim our attention, 
although told that it belonged to a Moorish king, did not 
the extreme size and thickness of the helmet invite a 
closer and more minute inspection. On the right side 
of this is practised a small wicket, of at least an inch in 
thickness, with its spring and button outside, to facilitate 
its opening, and the communication of news to his ma- 
jesty on the field of battle. So carefully closed on all 
sides is this helmet, and withal so heavy, that it is difli- 
cult to conceive how any human head could have sup- 
ported the weight, otherwise than by supposing that it 
must have been a good deal rested on the shoulder- 
pieces. When informed that this strange head-piece 
belonged to the recreant king who lost Grenada to Boab- 
dil, not el Chico, but e/ Zogoybdi, the origin of the cog- 
nomen is but too evident—for any one condemned to 
wear such head gear, merits trebly and quintuply the 
title of «“ The Unfortunate.” 


The vicissitudes of Spain have at least afforded her 
the opportunity of bringing together the most interesting 
and original collection of offensive and defensive armour 
in Europe. Other exhibitions of this sort may possibly 
be more numerous; but none of them, as far as I am 
aware, can rival that of Madrid, in the undoubted au- 
thenticity and diversity of the specimens. There are 
various other objects in this armory, well meriting a 
larger and more detached description—and which, in 
better hands, would prove far from interesting. But in 
this case, as well as in that of the Museum of the Prado, 
I could strongly recommend the English reader to aban- 
don for a time his fireside, his tea and toast, and muffins, 
with all the et ceteras of domestic comfort, and “rough 
it” on chocolate, and garbanzos, and dos colchones, (two 
mattresses,) for a few months, until he has seen all these 
things with his own eyes. After he has seen them, 








tions of the curious in such things; and, altogether, this 


I am not afraid of his repenting having followed my 
advice. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


New Year’s day—Echar el aio. 


The vigil of the first of January is still kept as a) 
night of festivity in Spain. The young and old assemble, 
the first to hail a new and welcome visiter, the latter to| 
take leave of a regretted friend, whose return they can-| 
not long count upon. The tertulia of this evening, 
though more extended than that on Christmas night, is) 
still confined to well-known faces, an@ guests long in the| 
habit of frequenting the house. Old habits and customs) 
are getting so much out of fashion every where, and | 
egotism is so busy replacing the frank, good-natured | 
hilarity of our forefathers, that even the festival duty of | 
obliging @ family with one’s presence on this particular} 
night, where it was spontaneously inflicted during every | 
other in the year, is considered by tany as a great bore 
and hardship. For the junior portion of the tertulia 
have ordinarily their own plays and objects in view, for 
the night—and the “seniors” don’t like noise. In 
short. the family may be assured, that of all the smiling 
faces they see trooping into their apartments, the greater 
number are wishing themselves any where else,—that 
some doubted more than orice, ds they went up stairs, 
whether it would not be better to go down again; while 
others, even with a hand on the bell-string, lingered ere | 
they gave the irrevocable pull. “Vaya! we are com-) 
promised—it is only one evening ; we are old friends of! 
the house; itis a good and convenient lounge, not far} 
from the theatres ;—an excellent half-way house. What 
would people say ?” and the bell is pulled.* The Astu- 
rian bumpkin who opens the door is probably the only 
sincerely joyful participator in the meeting: first, be- 
cause he is essentially good-natured, and fond of his 
masters, if not too much looked after on the score of 
cleanliness; and, secondly, becduse hé knows that on 
such occasions there is always some guest who does not 
finish his wine and cake. This promising perspective 
makes him grin broadly as the visiters pour in, remain- 
ing himself in a fit of abstracted contemplation of all 
“ the dainties he has had a hand in laying before them.” 

Once the kisses given and received by the ladies, 
mantillas taken off,t shawls and cloaks laid aside, peo- 
ple begin to group together, dnd coriversation becomes 
more aniimated. “ Well, Conchita,+ on what terms do 








* Their presence at these annual family parties is the 
only conipliment which the mistress of the tertulia looks 
to from her guests, in return for the liberty they enjoy 
of visiting her house all the year round. It would be 
considered a great want of good breeding and friendship 
to fail appearing ori those occasions, if comprised in the 
number of amigos de casa. Perhaps this spice of obli- 
gation about it is all that makes the attendance of the 
latter irksome; or, rather, our selfishness is without 
limits. 

+ The mantiila is not taken off the licad, unless the 
visit is meant to be of some duration. It is always kept 
on during ordinary visits, &c. 

+ The women in Spain are all known and called by 
their Christian names. The mode of addressing them 
is a point on which all strangers are greatly puzzled, on 
their first introduction to Spanish society. ‘There is no} 
synonyme for “ Madame,” which settles every thing so; 
comfortably in French ; Madama, the literal translation 
of it, being looked upon as a term of ridicule, or only 
now and then used in the translations of French dra- 
matic pieces. T'o put “ Dofia” before the name, is ten 
times worse ; only duennas and big-bellied black bottles 
are called Dofids (Donia Juana is the term for such capa- 
cious flasks.) The ladi¢s would stare and titter, and fan 
themselves quicker and quicker, the oftener you say it. 
You have still the “Sefiora”’ left, to be sure; but that 
will do for all women-kind, and it is necessary to distin- 
guish. If you couple the surname with “ Senora,” the 
sooner you vanish the better. No woman, married or 
single, can stand being “ Sefora Gomez,” “Senorita 
Velasquez.” Thi only resource, therefore, is to use the 
Christian name. But how could a foreigner, the first or 
second time he sees a young lady, venture to call her 
Jane, or Nancy! There is no “ Mademoiselle” in Spa- 
nish to help him out of the scrape. He must actually 
call her by the diminution of ber name, which, strange 
to say, is considered more distant and respectful than 








the name itself. For instance, if a mother speaks to 





you part with the year of our Lord? Alegremente, I 
suppose—come one, come ten,—what do you care! a 
young bird scarcely fledged from the nest; glad to see 
any thing new, although it be another year added to the 
account? Vaya! Niia! I always see it take leave of 
me with great regret, like a tooth which cannot be re- 
placed—mas vale mal conocido—que bien a conocer,” 
(better evil already known, than good which you have 
yet to know.) “ Vamos, Don Crespo, if you were so 
old, you would not talk so much about it; and I am 
sure you do not wear a wig yet.” “No, Picarilla—no, 
not a wig, thank God! a casquete 4 lo mas (a toupet at 
most). But I must stop that wicked little mouth 
Oh! what delicious yolks of eggs! from the confiteria 
of the Calle de Majaderitos: try them, Louisa ”” « Do 
you know, my dear, that I ate them until I nearly burst,” 
said Pedra, a young married woman. “ Pepe, my primo, 
was so fino, he would have me to disparates, although 
he knows I do not much care about dulces.” “ Muy 
bien ! I kiss your hand, wife,” said her husband, (hus- 
bands are always saying ill-natured things;) “it was 
doubtless this indiffererice which made you fill your 
handkerchief and reticule with caramelos and besos de 
dama (ladies’ kisses) ? God help the poor man who goes 
into a cake-shop with you!” “Fie! Lorenzo! you 
know it was all for the chicos, (the children,) was it not, 
Pepe?” But Pepe seemed exclusively and warmly oc- 
cupied in explaining the steps and figure of the galopa 
to a very young and beautiful girl, a native of the Ha- 
vana, just arrived from Cadiz. Pedra was furious. “’Tis 
a pity some people have mistaken their calling, and are 
not bred up dancing-masters.” “ Muger !” (wife) again 
interrupted her Lorenzo, “ leave us in peace; let Pepe 
alone—it is natural that people of the same age should 
wish to be together.” “Si, sefor, it seems you forget 
your fé de bautismo.” Well! I deserve this; but wo- 
men are always foolish once in their lives !” 

“ Buetias noches ! a los pies de ustedes,” said a slight 
middle-sized man, with white hair and hooked nose ; 
“muy felices las tengan ustedes.” He put his hat aside, 
without being told,* and walked leisurely into the mid- 
dle of the circle. « Long faces! how is this? I thought 
mine would be the only one of that description to be 
found this night in Madrid, and that because I cannot 
help it. A long face, and white hairs, God has given to 
ine, and St. Peter will bless them. I thought to have 
an alegria complete here, a round of laughing, and 
singing, and dancing. It is so comfortable to get rid of 
an old tiresome friend—should it add even twelve moiiths 
more to the account! Pray, Doloritas! play some- 
thing ; an aria from the ‘ Pirata,’ a waltz, rigadon, fan- 
dango, any thing—I see that sly Jesusa dying to dance 
with me !” 

The man who thus announced himself was a well- 
known character upon the town. He had been a cap- 
tain in the Walloon Guards, when that cofps was in Its 
pride, and sitice its reduction he had never sought for 
any military employment. A fixture in the theatres, a 
constant frequenter of the walks and cafes of the capi- 
tal, and one who never dined at his own expense. He 
was an oracle in politics, a wholesale dealer in scandal. 
No body loved him, but he was feared and courted for 
his evil tongue. He affords a practical illustration of 
the proverb—« Fools make feasts, and wise men eat 
them.” He was on the same familiar footing at most 
comfortable homes, as his manners showed him to be in 
this tertulia. The spinsters respected, feared, and hated 
him altogether, for his influence over the acts and opi- 
nions of marrying men respecting their sex. Such was 
Don Bernardo, He was lively, and had a knack of 
making others so. He told “funny” stories, too, and 
strung them together well. When the young folks 
ceased dancing, from lack of volunteers at the piano, he 
was sure to have a circle about him, hanging on his 








her daugkter, she will call her simply, Pepa, Luisa, 
Dolores, &c.; the visiter must address her as Pepita, 
Lusita, Doloritas, &c. 

* On visits of etiquette, the hatris retained in the 
hand. It is considered familiar to put it aside, unless 
invited thereto, which is usually done to a visiter on en- 
tering a room ;—on the other hand, it would be regarded 
as a mark of stiff formality, and give offence, if you 
persisted in retaining it in your hand, after being re- 
quested to put it aside. 





words. The usual exclamation, when he took leave, 
was, “ Who would ever think that Don Bernardo could 
be so ill-natured as he is, after making one laugh so!” 
The tertulia of old friends sat down to supper, and gra- 
dually began to think better of the vigil of New Year’s 
day. Don Bernardo was muy gracioso, (very droll,) and 
set them all in a roar on various occasions. The Astu- 
rian bumpkin proved his comprehension of a good joke, 
by laughing a great deal louder than any body else, not- 
withstanding his tongue, and half of a large napkin be- 
ing thrust into fis cheek, to prevent any indecorous 
explosion of hilarity before his betters. 

To complete the domestic character of the evening, 
the children were allowed “ to sit up,” and after supper, 
just as the clock struck twelve, lisped forth a pretty ad- 
dress, composed by their “« Dominie,” in honour of their 
parents, wishing them dilatados aios, (long and happy 
years), concluding with decima, a piece expressive of 
their infantine gratitude towards such tender protectors. 
Their overwhelmed and delighted mother covered them 
with tears and kisses. The young ladies had a brilliant 
tear glistening on their eyelid, but the men, Don Ber- 
nardo especially, were heartily tired of the scene. 

The new year was now well in. Good wishes were 
mutually exchanged, and the tertulia began to think of 
breaking up. Embraced, and embracing, the ladies took 
leave, the children were sent to bed with a cake or sugar 
plum in each hand, to prevent their screaming. The 
parents and daughters again read and cried over the de- 
cimas, the author was invited to dinner the following 
day, besides inheriting a very tolerable suit of the amo’s 
black clothes. And this is called echar el ana (to shove 
out the year), in short to get rid of it, as one does of 
any thing else, animate or inanimate, of no further use. 

The new year has commenced its career, not to be 
distinguished from its thousand predecessors, but by 
some fresh little invention of fate, to remind us still 
more strongly of our mortality. 





<< 
CHAPTER XXI, 
Dia de Reyes—Twelfth-night. 

On the 6th of January, most tertulias aré very busy 
indeed, assembling the names of all the young men and 
women of their acquaintance, shuffling them together in 
a little bag, where they remain until night, when the 
drawing takes place. This lottery is not always, how- 
ever, left to blind chance. If any couple are known to 
have a hankering for cach other, the arranger of the 
lots, especially if she be a woman, (kind and compas- 
sionate creature!) contrives to have them drawn toge- 
ther—an innocent deception which affords room for sun- 
dry inuendoes and smart sayings on the part of the 
company ; and a fair field for blushes and sidelong looks 
on that of the denounced culprits, who, doubtless, with 
the intention of comparing notes, contrive to keep toge- 
ther for the rest of the evening. It must be allowed 
that Spaniards are much better bred, in some points and 
delicacies of society, than maiy other nations that pique 
themselves on their infinite superiority in this and every 
other respect. When once two young hearts are sup- 
posed to have united—after the first few customary 
jokes, they are left to themselves and to their feelings. 
No painful notice is taken of their intimacy—no prying 
eyes are darted upon them ; nor are elderly prudes and en- 
vious spinsters engaged in detecting their every look, 
word, and action, and wondering how people can be so 
“improper.” In this country, it is considered that 
young folks have a right to like and love one another, 
although both parties should be as poor as Job, and not 
even have sobre que caerse muerto, (asomething where- 
upon to fall dead).* ‘They are fatalists in love and mar- 
riage; they yoke most readily and joyfully. If any 
sober friend, who has observed the ways of this world, 
should suggest how necessary some little property is to 
keep the devil out of the house, the enamorados only 
laugh and answer— Dios nos amparara (God will help 
us). This ejaculation does not spring from any religious 
feeling ; no, it is a mere routine expression. In like 





* This is one of the many striking phrases in the 
Spanish language. It gives the last idea of extreme 
misery, “not even a rag to spread beneath his corpse.” 
It is, of course, used here, and, in general, in a figura- 
tive sense. 
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manner, as heretical and irascible Englishmen tell one 
another to be d—d, without any wish, thought, or inten- | 


tion that they should roast for it, Spaniards are accus- 
(God will remedy it 


tomed to say— Dios lo remediem ! 


and help us), which means in other words, “ we are both 
young and brimful of passion—we like each other ex-| 

“1 . ” | 
ceedinely—we will do our will, come what may ”’ On 


such occasions, God is seldom thought of. 

At night the ¢ertulia assembles, and when none of, 
those comprised in the lottery are wanting, the signal is 
given, and the drawing begins. This childish pastime | 
interests the vanity of many mustachioed and whiskered 
expectants, whose eyes sparkle if they are paired off, 
with a well-known beauty, and evince equal mortifica- 
tion if fortune has allotted them an ugly or hunch-| 
backed partner. Arch girls call in the aid of the wild | 
beasts in the Retiro, to revenge them on supercilious | 
lechuvinos. One who might consider himself a fit com-| 
panion for a princess, is linked to the old lioness of the 
menagerie; another with the hyena, mandrilla, or other | 
attractive animalito de dios. Such marriages produce a) 
good deal of merriment, at the expense of the human | 
partners. ‘he evening advances—the cake is handed | 
round—he or she who gets the bean* is king or queen, | 
and has the privilege of choosing the partner of the| 
throne. His majesty being always considered as having 
contracted the obligation of treating his numerous sub- 
jects at some other time—a condition which greatly mo- 
derates the pleasure of his reign. | 

Whatever attractions may attend the royal purple, | 
ennui would soon visit the terdulia, were it not for the} 
exhaustless topic of the ensuing masked balls. In them| 
is centred the whole existence of the muchachas (the | 
young ladies), and not a small part of the thoughts of| 
young men. Did you hear, Incarnacioncita, that the | 
balls are to begin the day after to-morrow, the eighth, at | 
St. Catalina?” © Si, si, (yes, yes), chica, what a nice | 
queen we have! How good she is in giving us leave to| 
dance, and mask, and amuse ourselves. Really I love 
her ‘de coraza’ (from my heart), Oh! nothing, they | 
say, can be more brilliant; and the tickets are only thir-| 
ty reals, a mere friolera (trifle). Such fine tapestry and | 
hangings, wax-lights: and only think! a rich carpet 
too.’ “Ah!” said Mercedes, “IT would give my cyes to} 
goto them all, one after the other, It is very odd, -T| 


never feel tired; the more I danee, the less I feel it:| derate. 


mamma said last year that I grew thin and pale; that it} 
would kill me: I never was so well in all my life—was | 
I, mamma?” 

At the first mention of the “masked balls,” an atten- 
tive observer might have detected various changes of | 
physiognomy in the whole party. The mammas looked | 
a litile prim and imposing, knowing their own weight in | 
the seale. The papas, although occupied farther off, in} 
all the intricacies of their beloved tresillo, (a game, in| 
most respects, similar to whist, but rather more compli- | 
eated—it forms the evening amusement of all Classes | 
throughout the Peninsula; there is no house, great or 
small, rich or poor, witheut a pack of magic-looking | 
cards, with strange cabalistical signs painted upon them) 
—looked scowlingly across to their spouses: what was! 
left of the glance, took in, in a general way, their chat-| 
tering offspring. Some heads of families, indeed, fas- 


| ferent subscriptions, and change about.” 


for me. 
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eyes to the ceiling, and an almost inaudible whistle in 
the manner of the Portuguese. Phew! «Yo lo 


‘vanes : z a : 
swered, “ Yo lo creo,” (no doubt), with a look up of his | vague day-dream, when one has no fixed object or pur. 


— 


pose, and is willing to let every thing take its own way, 


| One of the last occasions on which I felt myself in this 


creo,” said he, as if the thing was too palpable to re-/| listless mood, was on Shrove Monday, which happens to 


quire further speech. ‘ Well chicas,” (my dears), said 
Dolores, “ now that it is all settled, what colours shall we 
choose to avoid confusion? Besides, we can take dif- 
«Oh, what a 
clever thought, Dolores! kiss me for it! But you are 
always so sharp. ; I know papa likes changing, and then 
it is only the expense of the carriage.” “ Coche!” 
(carriage) exclaimed her father, by this time laying down 
his cards, and raising his spectacles on his forehead, 
“coche! deimpresas varias,* I suppose, eh? Do you 
imagine I have the two thousand and fifty reals spent in 
coach-bire alone last year for you, and your mother, who 
sits so quiet there, suspecting that her husband has lost 
his senses—nones ! nones! (no! no!) no masked balls 
God has given us faces, such as they are, 
shew them. Your husband, when you have got one, 
may take you there as often as he likes. But I shall 
not be caught again in such a barullo.” Here he took 
up his cards, re-adjusted his spectacles, and resumed his 
game with an irrevocable air. All the fathers in the 
room copied his face exactly. They formed the most 
repulsive set of visages possible. The daughters looked 
miscrable, notwithstanding the little encouraging nods 
of their kind-hearted mothers, shutting their eyes close 
at each nod, the downward motion of the out-spread 
hand counselling silence and hope,— Papaito mio,” 
(my dear papa!) said Conchita, more heart-stricken than 
the rest, or fancying she possessed greater influence over 
her father, and approaching his chair, “Surely you will 
take your Conchita! She will make all her own 
clothes.” “ Nifa! dejarme en paz—(child! leave me 
alone.) Pray, Antonia, take her away with you. 
Jesus! que demonio !”” (Sesus! what a devil!) “AA, 
que demonio !”’ was re-echoed all down the line of re- 
pulsive faces. “Never mind them, dear,” said the stout 
Manola. “Mas ruedo que nueces, (more noise than 
walnuts!) You shall be tired of going to masked balls 
yet, and laugh at all this blustering. If I know your 
mamma well, svs sejorias (their worships) will have to 
do this y tres veces mas (and three times more)—y mu- 
chisimas gracias, (with many thanks) for being so mo- 
Vaya! a pretty set of papas, indeed !” 

Manuel, in allusion to his knowledge of maternal in- 
fluence, revived certain reminiscences of their powers of 
persuasion, and came like a balm over fallen hopes. 


| Al!’ said more than one muchacha, “if ever I draw 


the bean, Manuel shall be my king.” Manuel was 
courted and consulted. The subject of dress, costume, 
and making, was reserved as if nothing had occurred to 
interrupt it—rendezvous were fixed at different balls. 
The king and queen of the night, gave the signal for 
the breaking up of the court. Each lottery husband es- 
corted his wife to her door, excepting the cadalleros 
who had had the satisfaction of being united to compa- 
nions, already snugly made up for the night in the me- 
nagerie of the Retiro. A few sound curtain lectures in 
all probability settled the question of the coche, and the 
balls and dresses. For the whole tertulia of that evening, 
was seen two days after in a brilliant compania of Swiss 


tened an additional button in their gaping pockets, as ifj mountaineers, and miniature-footed Chinese spinsters. 

anticipating a determined “rifle.” The young females! This coupling of the sexes on twelfth-night, is called 
» . . . ° # } ° . 

of the party, with eyes glistening with delight at the en-| hacer los estrechos, (tying the knots): fortunately these 





chanting prospect before them, looked beseechingly at 
their mammas, and sideways at their sterner papas. 
« Besides,” said Pilar, from her corner, where she had, 
till now, been very much engaged with her primo (her 
husband by lottery),—* besides, the expense is nothing, 
for I can run a domino together as well as any modista 
(milliner,) and would not at all mind trying my needle 
at a silk careta either. ‘hey are abominable cheats, 
these modistas—I am sure I did not wonder that poor 
papa was so angry last year at their bill. But this time 
it is different. Papa, who went out this morning on 
purpose, told me that things were now a great deal 
cheaper; silks for dominos and trages (costumes) espe- 
cially. I can make a very nice one for papa, and you 
know it is quite different when things are made up at 
home. Is it not, Manuel?” Manuel, the primo, an- 

* The bean in Spain and France supplies the place 
of the ring in England. The conditions are the same. 





are not of durable materials, 
tilled 
CHAPTER XX. 
Santa Maria de la Cabeza—Shrove Monday. 
There is a state of mind which sometimes besets us, 
when our ideas get huddled together and become drowsy, 


and, as it were, lean for support on one another, each 
determined to work as little as possible; a kind of 


* Impresas varias (various enterprises). This is an 
establishment formed since the year 1830, to let out car- 
riages for hire, for weaving carpets, &c. It is a great 
step towards the comforts of ready communication, 
though as yet expensive, and not very well served, like 
most things in their infancy. The carriages of this 
company are splendid, compared to the immemorial ve- 
hicles in which the unfortunate stranger was jolted and 
be-vermined some years ago. 


he the feast of Santa Maria de la Cabeza, (St. Mary of 
the Head), a sweet fluwer of sanctity, once the faithfy| 
spouse of the glorious Saint Isidro, the labourer, the pa- 
tron of Madrid, and now scarcely less venerated by the 
populace of that “heroic city,” than her husband. The 
scenes of her life and miracles passed in those meadows, 
spread out on either side of the canal. 

I found myself unconsciously mixed in a crowd of 
people, all of the middling or lower classes, which was 
pouring down from the gate of Atocha, that of Valencia 
and Embajadores, hastening to this traditionary spot, 
their looks strongly expressive of anticipated pleasure 
and gratification. I followed their steps through the 
long vista of trees somewhat vauntingly denominated 
Lus Delicias, entered the gate of the canal-harbour, 
with all its luxury of stores and offices never to be of 
any use, and crossed the pretty wooden bridge over the 
canal, when the groups dispersed and spread themselves 
over the fields on the borders of the river, whose scanty 
waters, sparkling in the light of the sun, contributed to 
animate the scene. He shone gaily and brightly upon 
every thing and every body, through a clear wintry sky, 
and exhibited to advantage the varied and gorgeous hues 
of the fancy dresses with which many of the female pe- 
destrians were bedizened, and made the aiguillettes and 
tinsel cockade of their cavuliers’ gacho (hat), look doubly 
smart and rakish. 

The shouts and vociferations of this light-hearted 
crowd, decked out in all the fantastic extravagance of 
masking time, and their boundings and gambols on the 
toad leading down from the General Hospital, were such 
as might, at first, have led one to doubt whether the in- 
mates of that philanthropic establishment, the Casa de 
Locas (Lunatic Hospital), had not forced bolts and bars, 
and exchanged their straight-waistcoats for others of a 
more elastic and becoming model. Some, it is true, 
looked as if they had been forced into this public revelry 
in an unguarded moment, and eyed their own dresses 
and their companions with a shame-faced air. A smart 
thwack over the shoulders from the limber lath of the 
jack-pudding of the comparsa, roused them from such 
reverie, and reminded them of the unseasonableness of 
all reflection. 

A keen wind was abroad, inviting both exercise and 
appetite ; it appeared greatly to the satisfaction of nu- 
merous elderly manolas, who, being too stiff to figure in 
the dance, devoted themselves to ministering to the wants 
of the company, in the shape of vesugo escabechado, 
nuts, raisins, oranges, and figs; cocks and hens, horses 
and gilt horsemen, of gingerbread, Sod/os, and all sorts of 
cakes known to tempt Madrid palates. Each trying to 
tempt customers, by the strength and variety of tones in 
which they announced and praised their merchandise. 

There are occasions wher. appetite (it is common to 
clowns and gentlemen) is strangely tempted by this pub- 
lic ministry and display of eatables; and, doubtless, did 
not the “ mode” and point of honour (sadly misplaced 
by both sexes) whisper forbearance, more than one 
lechugino and delicate niiia would be seen devouring, 
with relish, the supply intended for more homely mouths. 
Troops of young brats, trusting to their legs for cus- 
tomers, go winding through the crowd, offering circles 
of flour-paste fried in oil to epicures; they are run ona 
long lath held by the middle, to prevent them from be- 
ing broken. It is surprising to see how rapidly the laths 
are eased of their burden, and the brittle fry consumed. 
The kitchen is not far off, and two cooks in their shirt 
sleeves are busily engaged in producing fresh supplies. 
One of these keeps a Jarge iron pan of oil over a stand 
of charcoal, where it fries and hisses most invitingly ; 
the other seated before a vessel filled with water, and 
another with flour-paste, forms the cake in a moment, 
drawing out the paste into a hollow ring. Thence he 
flings it into the bubbling oil, when it browns and swells 
into accrisp mouthful. When fresh and hot, and still 
dripping with the strong-tasted oil of Arragon, every 
one must allow it to be quite irresistible. 

Despite the leafless trees, the hoary field, and nipping 
blast, the usual numberof water-scllers bustle among 
the crowd, praising theif liquid in the self-same terms, 





customary in the dog-days. Ricay fresca! (rich and 
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fresh); ay, gue fria! (ah, how cold.) But the Madrid- 
jans have the most inordinate passion for water-drink- 
ing all the year round, provided only it be not in their 
own houses. 


Among the sports prepared for the relaxation of the 
ladies, some gallant cavaliers had soon got up swings be- 
tween the trees, and amused themselves sending the per- 
sons of their mistresses as near the clouds as such hum- 
ble terrestrials could hope for, A‘@ravat from the neck 
of one of the bystanders, fastened immediately above 
the knee, secures the lower garments of the suspended 
beauty from the action of the wind, and presents a bar- 
rier to the indiscreet wanderings of any roving eye. 
She cannot certainly complain of the want of vigour and 
good will in her adorers. Some, awaiting her descent 
towards the ground, seize her by the well-turned legs, 
and send their owner back with redoubled velocity. 
Others, more daring or more privileged, watch the fa- 
vourable moment, and, by a passing application of their 
hands behind, give an increased impetus to her move- 
ment in the opposite direction. Screams from the mu- 
chacha, and shouts of laughter from her beaux, give 
fresh zest to this rough pastime, until the merienda re- 
past recompense their toils. 

Various groups and crowds were studding the fields, 
amusing themselves according to their different inclina- 
tions. Wherever there is room for choice, I am always 
inclined to prefer the reunion where females predomi- 
nate. Independent of the pleasure one has in looking 
at and hearing them, there is this great advantage, that 
in case of a “squeeze,” you are not jammed in between 
(as ina male crowd) angular and omni-form, with which 
it is disagreeable, and often painful, to come in contact, 
but softly cradled on every side, meeting sympathetic 
and elastic resistance from well-rounded forms, and 
sometimes well-wadded petticoats. Besides, women are 
little, and one sees well over them. For these several 
reasons, I made towards that part of the assemblage 
which showed most farthingales and mantillas, and 
placed myself advantageously to see what was going for- 
ward in the circle formed inside. 

The ring was kept by a “ cavalier,” in a high conical 
paper cap, made of cuttings of different colours, cor- 
responding with his dress, which was of the same mate- 
rials) ‘This costume, and a long osier wand, marked him 

out as the steward of the ball. His face was also be- 
daubed after the most approved method, and greatly 
aided him in keeping the ground clear, with the requisite 
degree of dignity and effect. A remarkably tall serjeant 
of the provincial guards, with his foraging cap on one 
ear, put me strongly in mind of the story, in Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey, of the big man and the dwarf at 
the theatre. But his rudeness was not punished like 
that of his rival in bulk. Placing himself in the centre 
of the circle, neither the exertions of the osier wand 
and rustling paper robes of the steward, nor the murmurs 
of the bystanders, could induce him to budge one inch 
from the side of a smart buxom wench whom he had 
marked for his own. 

The young women were seated in a ring, occupied in 
tying up the hair of their companions, and making other 
preparations for the dance, in which they managed to 
introduce no small share of coquetry. After many 
earnest supplications from the men, most of them got 
up, and began to form the ring, the prettiest standing 
out the last. Some even threatened to carry matters to 
extremities, and decline the ball altogether ; and among 
these, the charmer of the colossal serjeant was one of 
the most intractable, and almost drove her admirer to 
despair, by her repeated refusals to dance at all. At 
length, his gold lace and mustachios, her own vanity, the 
tinkling of three or four guitars, and the rolling smack 
of castanets, gradually shook this provoking determina- 
tion, and she finally joined the ring. The music sounds. 
The couples face, and take each other by the hand; the 
women alone strike the castanet; the men imitate its 
action with arms and hands, passing with gentle move- 
ment from side to side, until they have completed the 
round. The perilous oscillations of the serjeant’s arms, 
resembling in length and vigour the fans of a windmill, 
secured a much more ample space for his partner than 
she had any right to; the male dancers unanimously 
considered it most prudent to avoid any contact with so 
formidable a neighbour. The mothers and younger 





children remained seated in the middle, laughing and 
criticising the eflorts of the dancers, 

The increasing coldness of the wind, and downward 
movement of the sun, gradually reminded even the 
dancers, that “sober suns must set at five o’clock.” 
The crowd again poured through the walks homeward, 
the colossal serjeant towering far above his fellows, and 
bearing off in triumph his buxom partner, hanging on 
one arm, while from the other, her Ja Juana (aunt 
Joan), an old manola, suspended her well-tanned arm, 
and a handkerchief of oranges, the insidious offering of her 
new acquaintance to propitiate so formidable a foe to 
future operations. 


—p— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


La Feria. (The Fair.) 


No festival throughout the year is hailed by the Ma- 
dridians with such hearty welcome as the “ fair.” It is 
an agreeable era, from which they like to date. “So 
many years last fair ;” “ three fairs back,” &c. are com- 
mon expressions in the meuth of every body. They are 
very fond of their fair, and with some reason, for it takes 
place precisely about the time when a Madrid sky is in 
all its blue and speckless intensity of beauty, and the 
bright and glorious sun is lending its last mellow russet 
to the vintage. ‘This is the season of mirth, and plenty, 
and rejoicing, in all southern latitudes, when every body 
is inclined to be light-hearted and happy. A visit to 
Madrid at the time of the fair is regarded as the highest 
of all treats by the inhabitants of the different provinces, 
and the concourse of them drawn thither by the attrac- 
tion, adds, in no small degree, to the beauty and interest 
of the scene. 

The approach of the twenty-first of September (the 
day it begins) is gradually announced by the progressive 
encumbrance of the streets and squares with the ill-con- 
structed and fantastic booths of the various traders. 
The principal focus of traffic and fashion is comprised 
in the space extending from the Fountain of Cybele, at 
the opening of the Prado, up to the Puerta del Sol. 
The Plazuela de San Martin, the Calle Tricometrigo, 
&c. are also attractive points. 

The fair is looked forward to with lively pleasure and 
expectation, both by married ladies not turned of forty, 
however well they may love their lords, and by misses 
of all ages, without exception, who never fail to build 
innumerable castles in the air, to people them with, fair- 
haired youths of « archangel form,” in which aspirations 
and vague desires they are more or less cordially joined 
by a fair proportion of the opposite sex. 

This extraordinary bazar summons all the relics of 
the most remote and venerable antiquity to its preserved 
specimens of furniture, of date and form so ancient, that 
even bugs, animals not otherwise fastidious, despair of 
any thing like comfort in their gaping chinks and crevices, 
and abandon them to their fate. Heavy chests, inlaid 
with steel and brass work; arm chairs of sturdy oak, 
and leathern back, and quaint devices picked out with 
silk embroidery, or innumerable brazen points; chairs 
once cased in flowered damask, and tending a dangling 
remnant to the wind ; wardrobes, tables, bedsteads, every 
article, in short, that defunct genius ever invented, is 
here to be found—and to be avoided. It is inconceivable 
how the lieges of the most catholic king can be at the 
trouble and expense of drawing from their hiding places, 
and exhibiting to the light of day such a heap of moul- 
dering rubbish, offering no temptation to the buyer, who, 
if a faithful attendant at the fair, may recognise many 
an old acquaintance figuring in the same post, and sharing 
the same neglect from year to year, as happens with the 
great bulk of the objects exposed to sale. 

Mingled with these respectable emblems of the past, 
may here and there be found articles of more modern 
taste and finish ; for here the two extremes are made to 
meet. From the high four-post bed, with ladder and 
landing place to match, (which must have cost sore trials 
of “inning and outing” to our worthy progenitors), 
you may choose to the light camp-bed of polished stcel, 
from Bilboa, just eighteen inches from the ground, with 
its shining balls of brass, chests of drawers, and every 
other desideratum of modern exigency, are here to suit 
your fancy. If about to take a wife yourself, or inclined 








to make a handsome present to a nodia, take a turn in 


the fair, and you may furnish her wedding-chamber in 
an hour. 

The bibliomaniac and antiquary will also find food for 
their dusty archologic tastes, and may stumble now 
and then upon something very curious in the way of 
black-letter and manuscript. “ Illuminated missals,” once 
so eagerly sought after in England, are not unfrequently 
found, of great antiquity and brilliancy of colouring, in 
the hands of brokers ignorant of their value. Occasion- 
ally, these turn up curious and rare copies of the earlier 
editions of the adventures of the rueful knight of La 
Mancha, with astounding wood-cuts; ancient plays of 
Lope and Calderon ; and—precious, indeed, when brought 
to light—some vetust manuscripts of Moorish ballads 
and romances of the “ olden time.” 

Here, too, you have varied opportunities of examin- 
ing the state of your wrinkles, should you be unfortunate 
enough to have any, for there are looking-glasses, of all 
dates and sizes, to reflect your person. Some of these 
present you with a cadaverous blue physiognomy ; others 
couleur de rose; a third set lengthening the face, as on 
the receipt of the news of a rich old miserly uncle’s un- 
expected recovery from a mortal attack; while a fourth 
widens it to so Dutch a breadth, that you start off, in- 
stinctively putting hand to face, to be assured, by feeling, 
that your features are still in their usual places. 

The enormous quantities exhibited of earthen ware, of 
all descriptions, red, white, and yellow, of indigenous 
fabric ; pucheros, pucheritos, pans, and dishes, and casu- 
alas, utensils of all possible shapes and uses, make the 
Feria essentially a sale of crockery, and impose upon 
the curious the necessity of being very circumspect in 
their treading. It cannot fail also frequently to excite 
a longing for one grand smash in the midst of such brit- 
tle ware. The sight of those nets of fragile glass flasks 
more particularly awakens this principle of mischief. 
Valencia matting forms a prominent article of traffic. 
You may have it striped red and black, or plain, or stone 
colour. ‘he swarthy vender reminds you that winter— 
a sharp winter—is approaching, and that now is the time 
to buy it cheap. 

Picture fanciers may also dwell on frames and painted 
canvass, in sufficient quantities to buy it by the yard. 
The subjects are generally taken from the lives of the 
saints, which, for reasons already adverted to, have al- 
ways been decided favourites with the Spanish artists. 
A singular chance may, now and then, detect a picture 
worth having. But the abundant harvest which this 
field formerly produced, has been so repeatedly reaped 
and grazed by French and German, Italian and English 
speculators, that there is little left for « virtd’”’ now-a-days. 

Children, those dear pledges of chaste affection, form, 
as usual, the ornament and nuisance of the fair. Here 
they direct their little feet and red shoes, to “try” the 
penny trumpets, whistles, and other elements of harmony, 
placed at their disposal. ‘They worry their delighted 
mothers, who would never think of bargaining less than 
an hour for each toy, did not a heightened scream from 
their interesting progeny frighten the passengers, and 
bring the purchase to a speedier conclusion. 

There are not wanting even here, however, a certain 
number of grumblers, who are always asking the reason 
of things, and seeking a why and a wherefore for every 
thing; with whom cui dono 2 is a motto; and in whose 
eyes the “ Feria” is an utter abomination. “ What is 
the use of it?” say they, “and all this lumber, which 
should be collected in a heap as soon as possible, and set 
fire to?” and they are so barbarous, as to hint that if 
one half the persons to whom this lumber belongs, were 
thrown in with it, there would be a better blaze, and no 
great harm done; with many other comical and misan- 
thropic exclamations. But, to my mind, these grumblers 
are very unreasonable. Viewed in its proper light, the 
fair is of the greatest public utility. In the first place, 
it ventilates a prodigious quantity of old garments, blan- 
kets, bedding, and pillow-cases, cast-off dominos and 
small-clothes, which, but for that, would be exceedingly 





apt to create an epidemic almost as deadly as the cholera. 
Secondly.— Does not the Feria bring together an infinite 
number of amiable, well-entertained human beings, mu- 
tually actuated by such kindly feelings, that they seem 
to have come here for no other purpose than to look and 
be looked at, and to dress at each other,and to be melted 
and squeezed together on the crowded narrow flagway, 
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people happy, or in a fa ; 
judging, therefore, from the looks of the great mass of 
the spectators, I should hold it impossible that any thing 
could be more conducive to that end than a religious at- 
tendance at the fair for two hours daily, from the 21st of 
September to the 4th of October, and longer, if her ma- 
jesty gives permission, which is never denied when asked. 
Marriages, quarrels, broken pitchers, dogs lost, pockets 
picked, and sundry other misfortunes, may doubtless be} 
traced to the fair; but, Amigo! this is one of the stern 
conditions of our nature, for some one has said a long 
time ago, emo est ab omni beatus—not even the fair of 
Madrid ! 

It was formerly held in the blood-thirsty P/azuela de 
la Cebada (the place of public executions). But, doubt- 
less, the idea of the gallows and garrote, whether vile or 
noble, the mind’s eye conjuring up the troops and al- 
guazils, paz y caridad, the executioner and his victim; 
the torches blown in and out by a heedless wind; the 
nasal echo of the last de profundis said for the culprit’s 
departing soul; and, to wind up all, the respice funem, 
respice finem, must have operated as a sensible shock on 
the hilarity of the frequenters of such diversions, by re- 
minding them of some scores unsettled, and awkward 
passages of their past lives. So the fair has been con- 
siderably removed to a less ominous quarter. 

The “ Feria,” as it is, and where it is, not only affords 
the best and most diversified lounge of the whole year, 
but is really a very curious, amusing, and motley assem- 
blage of “men and things ;” and I would, therefore, by 
all means vote for its continuance until there is an end 
of both. 

——<—>— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Navidad.—Christmas 


This festive and feasting time is still kept up in its full 
force and vigour throughout Spain. Madrid at this 
period presents a most original and animated picture. 
With a due and good-natured anticipation, the dwarfish 
pages, and cloudy printed columns of the diario (daily 
advertiser) swell to bursting with announcements of the 
daily arrivals of tit-bits, tempting to the rich, and tanta- 
lising to the needy epicure. Sweet hams from Cande- 
las; barrels of escabeche (pickles) from Biscay and 
Alicant;* cheese from Asturias and Castella; manteca- 
dost (sweetmeats) of all kinds from Valencia and Sar- 
ragossa ; torones (preserved fruits), roscas (almond cakes), 
in long narrow flat boxes, with red and blue and yellow 
stripes adown; dried figs and Muscatel raisins, esos, | 
oranges, and lemons ; pomegranates and dates ; pistachio | 
nuts, embalmed in sugar, and in their natural state, from | 
the fertile and sunny Malaga.¢ Vaya! I should never} 





} 


* Candelas is the most celebrated place in the penin- 
sula for sweet hams, 7. e., cured without salt. Escabeche 
indicates any thing pickled, no matter what, fish, flesh, 
or fowl. This branch of the culinary art is very well 
understood here. Partridges, vesugos, &c., are excellent, 
preserved in this way. The women of Biscay bear away 
the palm for housewifery, and, as compare to their sis- 
ters of the other provinces, not without justice. In my 
humble opinion, however, the domestic management, 
cleanliness, &c., of the Guipuzcoan ladies, place them | 
far above competition with any of their compatriots. 

+ The cheese of Asturias and Castella is close-grained, | 
and of a very pungent taste (too much so to an English | 
palate) ; it is highly prized here, notwithstanding a dis- 
agreeable smell and flavour. .Mantecados (cream-curds) | 
are very grateful in summer when well made. If Span- | 
iards were only aware of the materials they possess, and | 
could be spurred into exertion, no country in the world | 
would offer greater resources to the epicure. 

+ The climate of Malaga brings forth tropical produc- 
tions in their full maturity and growth. The sugar-cane, 
and most delicate fruits, thrive there. The famous Mus- 
catel grape is, however, limited to a comparatively small 
space, beyond which it loses its size and flavour. The 
same singularity occurs in the transplantation of the 
sweet potato of Malaga. The soil where it flourishes is 
very circumscribed indeed. Experiments have been 
made with it, without success, not only in other parts of 
Andalusia equally south; but, what is remarkable, po- 
tatoes of this same crop, sown a few paces from the 
privileged ground, are found to be altogether degenerated. 








| treme immorality of public servants in Spain, we quote 


every dainty offered to the Madridian palates at this} 
solemn and joyous season. The pretendiente, (place-| 
hunter,) a character odligé, in every scene of Spanish 
life, even here displays his meagre person, and disap- 
pointed face; not, poor man! to round the one, or 
brighten the other by a participation in such indulgences, 
but to contribute to those of his incubes there, on the 
sandy foundation of whose in‘luence or promises his 
precarious hopes are rested. His family, pinched for 
money, and not overstocked with the good things of this 
world, makes a sacrifice in the shape of hams, fat capons, 
or turkeys, to tickle the palate of los gue pueden, and 
induce them to look kindly on a son, a brother, or a 
husband.* 

A full fortnight before noche buena, (Christmas eve,) 
there is a regular invasion of turkeys in the capital. 
Immense flocks of those savoury birds are seen pouring 
through all the gates and streets, filling the air with har- 
monious chirpings, and tempting the appetites of the 
citizens. Their guardians are queer odd-built fellows, 
with low round hats, and dark brown vests, tight 
breeches (!) and hose, both of’ the same dingy hue, the 
latter oftener without a foot than with one; a broad 
leathern girdle, strapped round the waist, does not pre- 
vent a fair proportion of shirt appearing in the chasm 
between vest and breeches over the hips, and perhaps 
behind. Some dandies indulge in a red worsted sash, 
which hides their linen and cash at the same time ; but 
in general, the paveros (turkey drivers) decline all super- 
fluous ornament, preferring a republican severity of cos- 
tume, devoting their whole attention, and their long 
taper wands, to the good marshaling of their noisy protegzés, 
and preventing their being run over by coach, cart, or 
horse, notwithstanding the evident good will and ener- 
getic benedictions of coachmen as they pass. It is, how- 
ever, on the meeting of two rival flocks that the tact 
and quick eye of the drivers are conspicuous. Dashing 
in recklessly among the mixing birds, with their wands 
in rest, they pick out the stragglers, methodise confu- 
sion, abuse one another heartily, and again separate 
without any loss or change of property. All this is the 
work of a moment. As the droves proceed in their 
perilous pilgrimage, their numbers gradually diminish. 
The well-skilled eye of the housewife, big with fate, 
plunges upon them from different heights and stories, 
and selects the victim; the pavero is hailed, the ten reals 
turned into the double of the sash ; the turkey is borne 
off by both wings, despite of Ais inflamed and angry 
countenance, resolute kicking and struggles of his long 
taper toes, stretched out to their full extent. 

The galeras supply the piace of mail-coaches at this 
season, and bring important additions to the cargoes of 
Christmas fare. Between the mattings, or dangling from 
the arched awning, an experienced eye may detect little 
pet barrels of supernaculum ; some racy wine sent as a 
present from the correchero of Malaga, or fares to some 
old friend or patron in the metropolis. Groups of loung- 
ing fellows are seen parading the streets with half a 
dozen hares and rabbits slung over their shoulders, and 
sticks strung with red-legged partridges, which they 

* In proof that there is no exaggeration in what has 
been stated in the course of these sketches, of the ex- 


a passage from an article on this subject, which appeared, 
last year, in the Boletin del Comercio: 

« Place yourself, gentle reader, at the Puerta del Sol, 
or any other frequented place, you will see the enormous 
presents sent up by the provident provinces to the me- 
tropolis. There goes a rich load for the abagado, who 
defended well a law-suit, or gained it, no matter how. 
There my eyes follow the present to the adroit agente, 
(commission agent,) who, by dint of toil and relaciones, 
(connections in the public offices,) rounded matters. 
There they carry the poof of gratitude to a judge, who 
gave his vote in whatever was compatible with justice 
(to be understood vice versa). This other brings a 
decent recompense to the employé, who made himself 
useful in a reclamation, managing so that the memorial 
was not delayed or lost; that it did not go tothe expe- 
diente general, and getting it a good note for the 
despacho. Further on, travels a present from a steward 
to his lord, for which he will receive thanks, and take 





care to repay himself a hundredfold its value.” 


ir way to make themselves so;{have done were [ to attempt to specify and enumerate| offer to the passengers, with Joud and repeated enco- 


miums on their fatness, flavour, and size. The men of 
Segovia come in with their excellent cream cheeses, 
white as snow. To judge by the prospect on every side, 
bolles and pasquilles, and cakes of all sorts smiling 
through the shop windows, one might almost conclude 
that it.was merely necessary to have a sharp set of teeth, 
and a good stomach, to be “ happy.” 

The confectioners’ shops shine particularly through 
the clear nipping night air of December. Oil and wax- 
light do their utmost to mellow and throw up the taste- 
ful and rich display within. Confectionery is a branch 
of industry carried to great perfection in Spain—some 
say, owing to the great number of nuns and monks, who 
are known to be curious in such vanities. The Parisian 
confectioners may surpass their Spanish rivals in gor- 
geous laying out, but connoisseurs would hesitate to 
which of them to adjudge the palm of superiority. 

A man thrown into the midst of a bustling crowd, 
should always follow the main stream, especially if he 
wishes to see what is going on; and, on this sound prin- 
ciple, I would recommend you to allow yourself to be 
shoved and pushed, elbowed and trod upon, all the way, 
from the display of dulces (sweetmeats) in the Calle 
Montera, until you are launched into the spacious and 
handsome square of the Plaza Mayor. This Plaza 
was destined from its cradle to be an eye-witness of 
sights and executions, public dances, royal bull-fights, 
coronation pageants, fighting and commanding for and 
against the pepa, (the constitution,) fairs, markets, pub- 
lication of the bula of the cruzada, and to hear the 
voice of the pregonero roaring out samples of munici- 
pal eloquence, vigilance, or wisdom, coupled with the 
more persuasive tones of the mountebanks, inviting their 
fellow-creatures to part with their money for the plea- 
sure of having their teeth extracted—an operation which 
they promise to perform without giving the least pain. 
Plaza Mayor blasé, as it may be supposed to be, from 
what we have just said as to sight seeing, never beholds 
a more varied, rich, and animated spectacle throughout 
the year, than that which is exhibited a few nights he- 
fore, and more especially on the noche buena (Christ- 
mas eve) itself. 

The most unlucky of the eager pedestrians, he whose 
capa may have tarried with the crowd, or who may have 
left a shoe behind in the course of his progress to the 
goal, or found his pocket picked of a rich India silk 
handkerchief, who has had his ribs bruised, and his corns 
trod upon—even he must find an alleviation to his 
sufferings and mishaps in the contemplation of the ex- 
traordinary display before him :—collared pig and ecl; 
the winning brilliancy of jellies, a light placed insidiously 
behind, displaying their transparency ; the renowned 
loron from Gijon ; Soria’s mantequilla, more candescent 
than the lily of the valley; red festoons of legitimate 
chorios (sausages) from Estremadura; butifarras from 
Majorca ; hams, both salt and sweet ; a theusand combi- 
nations of hog, and fruit, and sugar; hapless capons, 
reflecting upon past misfortunes, or the “ nameless deed,” 
and their present indifferent prospects; fatted turkeys,* 
lying in fetters between aromatic heaps of apples, figs, 
oranges, and le.nons ; numerous flaming rows of odorous 
rosin torches, throwing a rich crimson glare on all that 
is in itself lovely; the confused mixture of costumes, 
sexes, and voices ; the angry remonstrances of the buyers 
against the exactions of the venders; the emulation for 
the possession of some choice morsel; your own ejacu- 
lations, drawn forth over and over by the profuse of a 
nail-shoe upon your own; these, and many others, are 
the odligato accompaniments of the scene and hour. 
Nevertheless, if the intrepid adventurer succeeds in se- 
curing a box of sweetmeats for his children or his gue- 
rida, even at double its value, and contrives to get back 
to his home without meeting with any other castalties 
than we have here supposed, he may consider himself 
as having had as much good luck as any reasonable man 
can aspire to. 

If Navidad brings its pleasures, it also brings its 
pains, in common with many other occurrences in this 
sublunary sphere. Among the latter, may be reckoned 


* The “turkeys” hawked about the strects are not 
fit for table. Their leagness is in proportion with their 
price. Those exposed for sale in the stalls, are “ cram- 
med,” and much dearer. 
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he comew bit onerous and indispensable duty of all old 


acquaintance and tertulianos, to set their wits to work |(hams), and good appetites, they separate all to sleep; 


and empty their purses in regalos (treats) of sweetmeats 
and frioleros (trifles) to the families of their daily visits. 
From such as figure in the character of Aneza (gallants) 
the compliment is also expected of inviting their fair 


| large sums on its decoration. Its external appearance 
is so simple as hardly to attract observation; and it has 
but many of the cadalleros, also, to tot up the sum total | also the disadvantage of being placed on a sloping ground, 
of what the support of their reputation as buenos amijos| which spoils the fagade; but this drawback is amply 
conquiene se pusde contar (real friends upon whom one} compensated by the commodiousness of the interior. 
may count), sugetos muy finos y atestos (most polite and) The eye is caught, on entering, by a magnificent staircase, 


a few sleepy words about pavos (turkeys), and jamones 


acquaintance to assure themselves of the excellence of| attentive men)—y muy caballero (and true cavaliers) has, branching off to right and left, well lighted, and adorned 


the confectioner’s labours. Whole troops of pretty 
damsels may be seen in these shops, complying with 
the entreaties of their debonnaire conductors, and swal- 
jowing macaronies, caromelos, and custards by the dozen, 
with peculiar grace and facility. 

These flattering little attentions are but the prelimi- 


naries, the preluding to the important ceremony of 


celebrating the noche buena. This night is consecrated, 
by old custom, to family enjoyment, to which only a 
small circle of old friends or relatives is admitted. It is 
not considered delicate for the less intimate guests to 
present themselves that evening; if they do, they must 
go early, and make their retreat before ten o’clock. The 


cost them. The unambitious will find themselves minus | with handsome columns, and a large basso-relievo over 
some eight or ten pounds (sterling); those who like to| the principal landing-place, representing the triumph of 
hiar (shine), may be satisfied if their deficit is not treble} Cesar, a work of light and graceful execution. The 
that amount. It comes, however, but once a year, like! purposes to which this palace is now devoted prevent 
the Cuaresima (Lent), and, after all, misnamed or not, it; the curious from enjoying a walk through its spacious 
is still noche buena.* | apartments, and admiring the richly-painted ceilings and 
j sculptured doors, all remnants of Godoy’s magnificence 
| and profusion.* The ante-rooms, on reaching the top 
of the staircase, are of a square form, and lighted by a 
| glazed cupola rising from the ceiling; four doors lead 
jinto as many different offices or archives; allegorical 
The Ministry, properly so called, is composed (since| fresco paintings adorn the space between them and the 
the erection of the Interior or Home Department into | cornice. 


—>——— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
The Ministry—The six kings of Spain—The pleasures of Place- 


Hunting. 


Those in the ante-chamber, leading into the 


repeated idas y oneltas (comings in and goings out) of|a separate office) of six secretaries of state, or king’s)war and navy offices, represent Industry and Com- 


the lady of the house and daughters, and the mysterious 
looks and signs of the chubby-headed servant, at the 
half-opened door, will save the “non-intimate” the 
trouble of consulting their watches. On any of the first 
indications they may safely and discreetly take their 
hats, and rest perfectly assured that they are conferring 
a favour by their disappearance. 

When the family are left to themselves, there is a 
nipping punch and refreshments; jokes are passed, 
seasonable or otherwise; old stories and souvenirs are 
again brought up, equally tiresome; and thus things 
pass, until every watch declares that “it wants but a 
quarter to twelve.” “Jesus! here are we sitting, and 
we shall be too late for the Misa del Gallo* (the mass 
of the cock.) For God’s sake, Juanito, bring me my 
shawl.” « And mine too, and the pattens ; you will find 
them in the corner behind the screen. Where shall 
we go to? to St. Luis, or St. Domingo, or the Descalzos 
Reales? Were it not that this last church is so far off, 
I should much prefer going there—there is such fine 
music!” Senora,” said at length the leader of the 
party, “I propose St. Luis—it is near—and you are 
always sure of meeting good company in it. If the 
orchestra is not so full as elsewhere, the ceremony is 
better attended, and the muchachas will see all the 
elegantes of the capital.” 

The tertulia is soon heard, chattering along the street, 
the noise of brazen-shod “clacks” bearing a staccato 
accompaniment to the voices of their mistresses. They 
wind up the Calle Montera, and elbow their way into the 
crowd already assembled in the church of St. Lavis de les 
Francais. “Vaya! how brilliant! how well lit up the 
church is! Whata number of fine young men, too! 
Dolores, take some holy water, and pass it to Mariejita. 
That old man saying mass will make a long business of 
it, or I am much mistaken.” These devout observations 
bring them to the middle of the church; the ladies tuck 
up their silken skirts, and let themselves slide down upon 
their natural support in a half-sitting posture; the men 
mouth their sticks, and amuse themselves as well as they 
can until the Misa del Gallo is over. They see their 
tertulia home again,—wish each other a good descouro, 
and much amusement for the following day ;—and, with 





* The night of the 24th of December is a very busy 
night in most catholic countries, for exactly at midnight, 
mass is celebrated in the churches, to comniemorate the 
birth of the Saviour. It would be an edifying thing to 
see so many Christians out of their_beds at so late an 
hour, and for so laudable a purpose, were such the real 
objects of those “ vigils.” But it is greatly to be feared 
that this is not the case. There are, no doubt, a chosen 
few who are actuated by the feelings suitable to the 
solemn occasion; but it would be carrying charity and 
good-nature to extreme, to suppose that those bevies of 
young ladies, and groups of young men, are here con- 
gregated together from any such pure and spiritual 
motives. A little enquiry would detect a premeditated 
design, to make the round of the churches, in order to 
see one another, and seize opportunities of intercourse 
and communication, not always found so convenient at 
home. In some churches, a cock does really crow at 
midnight, and the Nativity is figured in wax figures, con 


secretaries, supposed to be the mere subscribers of his| merce, and a mystic subject or two, not meant for the 
majesty’s royal orders, and therefore not responsible for! vulgar. ‘The ministries of grace and justice, and of 
the measures emanating from them,—the royal mantle,| finance, occupy other portions of the building. The 
like that of charity, covering their multitude of sins. | department of grace and justice is organised in a way 
No act proceeds from them without the indispensable} peculiar to this country, and to its form of government. 
preliminary formula—“ By the king’s order,” or “ By! All appeals from the sentences of tribunals, whether civil 


royal command I communicate,” &c. &c. This is eran 
more imperative than the usual devout concluding prayer, 


or ecclesiastical, must be addressed here; it also takes 
cognisance of all disputed points of religion and church 


that God may preserve the receiver many years, although | discipline, the privileges of the nobility, the remission or 


likely to ensure longevity, but rather to accelerate the 
final exit of the object of such ministerial attention. The 
secretary for foreign affairs, who is called the minister of 
state, par excellence, takes precedence of all his col- 
leagues, aud presides in the council of ministers. He is, 
in fact, the prime minister, and the only one who erjoys 
the troublesome privilege of accompanying the court in 
all its changes of residence during the spring, summer, 
and autumn months. The patronage of this department 
was formerly very extensive and lucrative ; for, besides 
that usually attached to the direction of foreign affairs, it 
embraced every thing relative to the honours and dis- 
tinctions of “a grandee of Spain,” the distribution of the 
grand cordons of the different orders, the nomination of 
consuls, the inspection of all humane and charitable 
institutions, of the post-office, posting, canals, and high 
roads, together with that of every public institution, 
economical or scientific, of the press, the museums, and 
the various corporations. The creation of the ministry 
of the interior has, however, considerably curtailed the 
patronage and emoluments of the department of foreign 
affairs, by separating from it those branches which have 
not a direct connection with diplomacy. To this motive, 
and no other, is to be attributed the strong opposition 
which the then recently-formed home department met 
with during three years. 

The foreign office is situated on the ground floor of 
the palace. 
department to hold a levee on particular days, on the 
alleged ground that his avocations are so numerous and 
varied as not to allow it. The consequence is, that any 


may consider himself particularly lucky if this good 
fortune befalls him more than once in two or three months. 
Even the foreign ambassadors and ministers sometimes 


the audience they expected. This excessive occupation 


system of transacting it. 
system shall be touched upon anon. 


on the ground floor of the palace ; but, owing to the want | 
of sufficient room and the increase of the royal family, | 
they were (with the exception of the foreign office, | 
which still remains there, and the home office, trans- 
ferred to the palace of the inquisition) removed to the 
large and commodious edifice whicl they now occupy. | 
Besides its excellent interior accommodations, this build-| 
ing is remarkable as having formerly been the residence | 


of the famous Godoy, prince of the peace, who spent 


| 





+ * Noche buena, “literally” good night—night of 





mucha propiedad, (very like the original.) 


rejoicings. 


person who wishes to see his excellency on business,| points in his character. 


business, as of the extremely irregular and immethodical | 
The causes of so defective a| lace of Madrid, after the events of Aranjuz, paid somewhat 


not unfrequently the despatch is of a nature by no means commutation of judicial punishments, the granting of free 


| pardons and other acts of grace, the fines imposed by the 
|chamber, &c. The granaries, or public magazines, also 
| belong to this ministry. It nominates to benefices and 
| offices in the magistracy. One of its branches takes 
cognisance of all the civil affairs of the colonies, and has 
the nomination to all appointments under the crown in 
them. 

The ministry of the interior has likewise despoiled 
“grace and justice’ of some of its most important 
patronage ; indeed, all the departments have been more 
or Jess shorn to make up a patrimony for this youngest 
son, which is looked upon, in consequence, by the others 
with the sort of affection generally borne towards favour- 
ites and interlopers. 

The treasury, or exchequer, resembles foreign esta- 
blishments of the same nature, excepting a certain luxury 
of space and air in the money chests, which is carried 
perhaps to a faulty degree of perfection. In old times, 
the treasury was propped up by beams placed against 
the building, both inside and out, so as to counteract the 
enormous weight of the treasure it contained, or rather 
| was supposed to contain. Now-a-days, thanks to better 
| management and improvements in architecture, nothing 
|of the kind is necessary, nor will such an eye-sore ever 
again,be tolerated. 

The marine department is very well laid out; some 
| very ingenious models of shipping are to be seen there 5 





It is not usual for the minister of this}a good deal of writing is also going on, and orders for 


; the national fleets are despatched by every post. For 


* This spoiled child of fortune had some redeeming 
If his vanity and ignorance 
| were superlative, he had, at least, the good taste to 
| encourage the fine arts and literature, hoping, doubtless, 
to be deified by both. His palace was the retreat of a 


find themselves obliged to return home without obtaining | Sybarite, rich in tapestries, pictures, and exquisite furni- 


|ture; not to mention the quantity of jewelry and 


is not so much the result of the great accumulation of} nic-nacs received in presents from expecting cormorants, 


| or gratified suitors, or crowned heads. When the popu- 


of an unceremonious visit to his house, all those treasures 


Until of late years, all the public offices were situated | were dragged to light. A considerable part of the furniture 


and pictures was destroyed, as is usual in such patriotic 
ebullitions; but. the government laid hands on a large 
and amusing collection of canes and walking-sticks, 
some with gold heads curiously carved, others studded 
with stones of great value; some “ necessaires” of “ silver- 
gilt,” fitted up in the most extravagant style ; embroidered 
court dresses of incredible richness, and a profusion of 
broaches and rings of great price and beauty. These 
relics of a fop were preserved some years at Cadiz, and 
exhibited to the curious during the war of independence. 
What has become of them, God and the “regency,” or 
their guardian, only know. 
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any good purpose, however, the office might safely be 
shut from one year’s end to the other, merely taking care 
to leave some tidy old woman to open the windows and 
air the apartments, “ until the family comes back.” 

The war oflice is much busier, but quite as satisfactory 
in its arrangements and decisions as the others. Here, 
every thing goes on well, poco & poco (deliberately), and 
in a comfortable family way. If things are done a little 
too late, so much the worse for those who are in a hurry, 
and vice versa. 

The home office, or the ministry of the interior, is now 
situated in the palace of the inquisition,—not the scene 
of horrors, but that which was the residence of the grand 
inquisitor and his satellites, in the glorious times of rack, 
and faggot, and autos-da-fé. It is now more worthily 
occupied by men who are, or ought to be, entirely en- 
grossed in devising means of introducing something like 
order, and abundance, and good administration into the 
country, if that be possible on such a rotten basis. To 
this department belongs the charge of every thing re- 
lative to the internal administration of the kingdom, such 
as woods and forests, and plantations, canals, and roads, 
—posting, the post-office, fine arts, public works of all 
descriptions, mines, royalties of fishing and hunting, the 
establishment of schools and seminaries of public in- 
struction, morals, prisons, houses of correction, hospitals, 
the depots for criminals condemned to the galleys, the 
encouragement and improvement of trade and manufac- 
tures, &c. &c. This long nomenclature embraces so 
many various and distinct objects, that it may be reason- 
ably doubted whether any one man can direct efliciently 
so complicated a machine. It has certainly, hitherto, 
worked much better than its sworn enemies first hoped, 
and were it possible to restore tranquillity for any length of 
time in a country so distracted and torn by factions, much 
good might be eflected by it, in simplifying and concentrat- 
ing the action of government throughout the provinces. 

When the court is absent from Madrid, the different 
ministers have certain days in the week fixed, on which 
they repair thither for the despatch of business, They 
have a handsome allowance for traveling expenses ; and, 
however inconvenient this constant locomotion may be 
to their excellencies, it is certain that public affairs move 

just as regularly at that time as when the sovereign is in 


Madrid. 














will, which orders and directs all manner of things, from 
a declaration of war to a bull-fight. They are there, as 
they will often tell the unsuspecting pretendiente, merely 
as blind and deaf and dumb instruments of the royal 
pleasure ; they only do as the king bids them. Howbeit, 
their perfect acquaintance with monarchial foibles—indo- 
lence and apathy in affairs,—enables them to turn such 
dispositions to the proper account. The royal name, 
indeed, appears before their signature; but this is a mere 
matter of form,—an undersiood thing. They keep ma- 
jesty confined in their inkstands. 

Tienen el rey en el tintero (they have got the king 
in their inkstand), is the common phrase applied to the 
incessant taking the name of majesty in vain, in or- 
der to suit private purposes or passions, In a great 
variety of instances a minister has it in his power to 
dispense with personal applications to the king, and to 
employ his name, of course, with equal effect as if con- 
sulted. This affords a latitude more than dangerous; it 
is destructive in the highest degree of every thing like 
individual security or liberty. Such a privilege is sy- 
nonomous with the letters de cachet of the old regime in 
France, and even more formidable, as being obtained and 
made use of with much less formality and greater fre- 
quency. Are you anxious to get rid of a troublesome fel- 
low who is ogling your wife or daughter, or standing 
between you and the sun, or doing any thing else you 
do not like? If you are a friend of any of the ministers, 
you have nothing to do but to go to him,—or, what is 
better still, if you have a friend in some clerk in his office 
—and you will obtain, either through friendship or for a 
small stipulated consideration, a royal order, despatching 
the offending party to any part of the peninsula or colo- 
nies beyond seas that you like to fix upon. He, to be 
sure, may have a family, or business requiring his constant 
personal attention: it matters not a straw ; if you weigh 
heavier than he does, off he goes, were he “ first cousin 
to the pope.” This facility of employing the royal 
sanction without any immediate control, enables minis- 





or supposed to be taken upon it, the document is handed 
by the minister to his official mayor (head clerk), along 
with all the others settled during that day’s audience 
with the king; and he distributes them to the different 
clerks, in order to be by them communicated to the va. 
rious exterior departments, whence they are finally and 
officially reported to the claimants themselves. 


Ii is easy to see how open to abuse a system resting 


so exclusively as this does on written reports, concocted 
in the recesses of ministerial offices, must necessarily be, 
The authorities consulted have no sort of check upon 
them in the reports they make, but are at full liberty to 
give good or bad notes of an individual, according as their 
conscience, passion, or interest may dictate. 
other hand, a scandalous partiality may be shown to a 
favourite, without the least fear of consequences. There 
is nobody there who chooses, or dares, to-gainsay the 
opinion of the head of the department. 
often a petition may be addressed to the throne, the same 
formalities are always observed. 
claimant who is, on grounds just or unjust, in bad 
odour with his superiors, is sure to suffer the penalty of 
their displeasure. 
these superiors are changed, or unless his majesty, from 
some extraordinary impulse, takes upon himself to decide 
the matter, by writing on the broad margin always re- 
served on the left side of the stamped paper, the magic 
words, concedido como lo pide. 
a rare occurrence, and exposes the favoured person to a 
long suite of persecutions and annoyances from his su- 
periors, sufficient to make him bitterly repent his having 
quitted the usual beaten track of the conducto de los 
gefes. 
on their prerogatives, and not well pleased even on the 
rare occasions of majesty itself interfering with them; 
but as it would be somewhat perilous to resist the royal 
mandate, they revenge themselves largely on the subject 
of its favour. 


On the 


No matter how 


It follows, that the 


His case is therefore hopeless, unless 


This last is, however, 


These are jealous of the slightest infringement 


There is another palpable injustice in this system. 


royal master or mistress. 


ters to do many handsome things by their friends, which 
it might not be quite so convenient to lay before their 
Responsibility may, at some 
future time, perhaps, be established as a check on their 
abuse of this power, but as yet there is no appearance of 
No posting, not even in Russia, can equal the |it. The estatuto real has been very careful not to touch 


As the same routine is gone through on each fresh appli- 
cation, and the same eapediente consulted, with all its 
good or bad memoranda, it follows that when, as unfor- 
tunately too often happens, the original unfavourable re- 
marks were the offspring of prejudice or tale-bearing, and 
therefore unfounded, they will still have a certain in- 
fluence ; and even if a subsequent more favourable report 


rapidity with which they perform their journeys to and ithis thorny point. It is, after all, so comfortable to throw 
from the capital. It is usually at the rate of ten to eleven ‘the blame of one’s own misdeeds on other shoulders! 
miles an hour, as fast as mules can gallop, and a zagal’s|_ ‘The way of doing business in the public offices leaves 
voice can keep them to it. The head porter of each of-|a great door open to ministerial absolutism. The first 
fice accompanies his chief on these occasions, to carry | thing to be done by one who has a claim or demand of 
his port folio to the royal ante-chamber, at the door of |any sort—whether place, pension, preferment, or promo- 
which his excellency takes charge of it himself until the |tion—to put forward, is to present a petition (which is 
audience is over, when the porter again resumes the pre- | addressed to the king) to the minister in whose depart- 
cious burthen, big with so many fates. |ment it lies; or, if the claimant is already an employé, 
The first and foremost idea of a Spanish minister, |the usual routine is to deliver it to his immediate supe- 
when he gets into power, is to make good use of his |rior, from whom it ascends step by step, from one chief 
time, and provide for his family in the best way he can ;|to another, until it reaches the minister himself, none of 
hese links in the intermediate chain being authorised to 
report or give their opinion on its merits, except the di- 


is made on the same individual, its effect is almost always, 
in a certain degree, nullified. 

Added to this, the etiquette observed between the 
ex-chiefs of departments and their successors interposes a 
farther obstacle to the redress of wrong. In vain might 
an injured party show how confused and erroneous were 
the impressions and notes of the ex-functionary, which 
had operated to his prejudice; the man in office is sure 
to agree perfectly with the complainant, but at the same 
time to observe, how difficult it is to alter the decision of 
his worthy and respectable predecessor. He begs the com- 
plainant to be reasonable, to have patience, to be assured 


the next is to reject any plan, however excellent, ap- 
that it is not his fault, and to hope every thing from time. 


proved by his predecessor, and for this good reason, that 
as it did not originate with him, he concludes that he 
would not have the credit of it with the public. No ob- 
servant traveller in Spain can fail to verify the truth of 
this remark, when he sees the number of grand monu- 
ments commenced by a minister when in power, and 
abandoned the moment the originator’s official career 
has ceased. What, in older and better times, used to 


rector or inspector-general of the claimant’s department. |The national proverb of entre lobos no se comen is here 


Once in the minister’s hands, it is sent by him to the | fully verified. Not only do the inspectors and directors 
‘| clerk of the eapediente general, (or general register of all|of the civil and military branches of the administration 
persons employed under the crown,) in order to have his | mutually oblige one another, but the ministers themselves 
report upon it. ‘This functionary refers to the name, | feel the necessity of talking soft to them, and vice versa ; 
and finds there an exact biography of the person in|for in this country of places and place-hunting, where 
question ; his age, birthplace, circumstances, time of en-|one half of the nation is living upon and eating up the 
form the object of a statesman’s life, to which his time | tering the service, his conduct since, and the notes of his | other half, whole families and relations to the tenth de- 
and talents were incessantly devoted,—namely, the ac- | superiors thereupon ; what demands he has already made, | gree are linked by the same chain. The minister at war 
quisition of public confidence, and the advancement of the opinion of his superiors respecting their propriety, |has not all his “near and dear” in the army ; the minis- 
national prosperity, so that the name, and the beneficial and whether granted or refused, He makes a succinct |ter of finance prides himself on his soldiering sons or 
acts of his administration, might be handed down to pos-|note of the above particulars, states the substance of |——— 
terity—never enter the head of any modern Spanish the claimant’s petition, and adds his own opinion of 
minister. These mighty personages look upon matters | what ought to be done, according to such and such royal 
in a very different point of view.  Man’s life is short,” |decrees, &c. bearing on the subject. But if the director 
say they, “and full of troubles, and snares, and disap-|or inspector-general has already made his report, the 
pointments ;” he who has it in his power to avoid them, |clerk of the eaxpediente dispenses with any remarks of 
and weave himself a tissue of azure and gold, is a down- | his own, in place of which he states the opinion of the 
rizht fool not to do so. Were we to sacrifice our exist-|claimant’s superior. This document is transmitted to the 
ence to the service of an ungrateful and selfish public, in minister’s office, thence to be taken in his port folio to 
the hour of disgrace and poverty, what hand would help, | the royal cabinet ; this is called technically putting a me- 
what voice would console us ? morial al despacho.* His majesty’s pleasure being taken, 
By such simple and unsophisticated principles is the }——— 
conduct of these six kings of Spain, (as the ministers are 
not unaptly called,) with very few exceptions, regulated, 
They are, it is true, but the secretaries of an absolute 


nay, two years, at this despacho, a4 non despachando. 
Sometimes it is the fault of the minister, though by no 
means so often as is imputed to him. The “head clerk” 
is the person who has the despatch or delay in his hands. 
He brings a certain number of expedientes every day to 
the minister’s table for approval and signature. Should 
he bear any ill-will to a claimant, he can protract his sus- 
pense ad infinitum, merely by not submitting his papers 
to inspection. Complaint in these cases generally 
makes bad worse. On the other hand, if, either from 
pecuniary or less censurable motives, he takes an in- 
terest in any one who has deserved punishment, he is 
enabled to protect him from its consequences by the same 
method. 








* Despacho (literally, despatch, promptitude, quick- 
ness) is a sad misnomer here. It is no uncommon oc- 
currence to have a reclamation four, eight, twelve months ; 
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nephews ; and so on of the rest. A reciprocity of mu- 
tual kind offices is established between them all. Per- 


which were not perhaps always so unfounded as they | certainly, he has not to complain of much delay ; twenty 
might wish him to believe. On one occasion, he told an| days are sufficient to let him know that such pretensions 


sons who have no other recommendations but those of |ex-minister of war “as how” he hed been informed that/as his are at least preposterous, and consequently re- 


long services, spilled ink and mended pens in some office 
during thirty years, or your warfaring people, with their 
tobacco-stained teeth, white-seamed scars, and sun-burnt 
faces, have little, indeed, to look for amid such com- 
petitors. 





he was a great picaro (rogue), who tried to deceive his| fused. If, confiding in the justice of his cause, in his 
master to the utmost of his power. After enjoying for| robust temperament, sound constitution, nervous system, 
some time the exaggerated indignation of his secretary,| and consequent longevity, he again spurs his jaded hack- 


and his threats of vengeance on his accuser, if he but) ney to the leap, then indeed matters assume a little more 
knew his name, the king told him who it was, but added, | serious aspect. 


In the course of the same week, he is 


The countless throng that besieges the public offices |* Listen to me, Pedro; take these cigars, they are good,| not only gratified with a flat no hoy lugar, but receives 
may be divided into three, or rather four classes :—/frrs¢, and you are a smoker; put them and the insult in your|a friendly hint, in the king’s name, to take especial care 


the friends and relations of the great man; second, the | pocket. 
understand me; adieu !”” No man knew his nation better/ attention, and disturb the repose of his majesty with 


than Don Ferdidand VII. ; and it is melancholy to sons Pom unseasonable and impertinent clamours. 
that he should have turned this knowledge and their long-| 


indifferents, who are objects neither of favour or hatred : 
third, the hapless wights who have the honour of being 
placed between the eyebrows* of his excellency, or what 





js quite as formidable, of his excellency’s clerks and un-/|suffering to so bad an account. 
The fourth, a smaller but more important |in hearing the little frailties of spouses, male and female :| sword in his majesty’s service? He is immediately wait- 
nothing of this sort passed without his knowledge. He|ed upon by the governor's adjutant, who, in the most 


derstrappers. 
class than any of the others, is composed of individuals 


But hark ye, do not meddle with * * * *. You|how he ever again dares to incommode the sovereign 
If he re- 
des in the capital, he is not unfrequently invited to 
Has he the honour of bearing a 





He took great delight|decamp in three days. 


whose personal influence with the king, or powerful |had a regular secret police established, which not only | affectionate and friendly way, although he never set his 


family connections, render their friendship desirable, or |supplied him with such little treats, but enabled him to 
counteract the effect of his own orders issued through | welfare as to insist upon seeing him, were it one o’clock 


their enmity formidable, even to a minister. This chosen 


band is served with an alacrity and prompitude infinitely | his ministers, by substituting others more congenial to| in the morning. 


surpassing that shown in behalf of any old crony or |his private views. 
events of the last ten years are there to prove the truth| sin which is in readiness, helps him to get in, and sees 


cousin german in the world. Such prize-fighters but 


seldom descend into the lists: like comets, they glare at | of it; 


and warn drowsy clerks and officials with a shake of|and the motives for 
exist are at an end, an exposition of the most singular} these kind friends of his remain in power, he will not 


their tails from a distance, and, after being taken due 


notice of, sail away into boundless space, leaving all as-} complication of intrigue and counteraction proceeding 


eyes upon him before, interests himself so much in his 


He satisfies him as to the propriety of 
Paradoxical as this may appear, the| his instant departure, walks down with him to the cale- 


when some of the chief actors are no more,|him off, with every wish for his health, happiness, and 
concealment which at present} happy journey. He may rest assured, that so long as 


be put to the trouble, expense, or inconvenience of tra- 





tronomically-inclined bureaucrats to meditate and cal-|from the same source may be laid before the world,| veling or visiting the capital. 


culate the probable period of their reappearance. 


more snug and comfortable way: they chat over busi- 
ness at table, and, while smoking a friendly cigar, they 
pick and choose what would best suit them and the ca-|! 
prices of their wives, who always enter for a very large |t 
share in such discussions, Jobs of this sort are generally 
arranged in such a way as not to afford more than a 
week’s gossip to the town. 
plain sailing as one would think; his excellency has|t 
himself some adroit evolutions to practise before he can 
bring his scheme to bear; his nearest relations, possibly 
his own children, may be such very notorious scape- 
graces, that their fame has passed sentries, and halber- 
diers, and silk curtains, and double mahogany doors, and 
actually reached the ears of majesty itself. 
knotty point ; but a man who knows his cards and his 
adversary can win an almost desperate game. Even so does 
the faithful secretary of our lord the king. 
remit the memorial to the bureaux; he takes the erpediente 





of his protegé, and slips it slily into his port folio, there | but three months is the minimum in which one who has| men of the world. 


to lie until he judges the favourable instant to be arrived. |e 
He waits the opportunity when he perceives his majesty | 0 
indisposed, and disinclined for the details of business, a 
state of mind by no means rare in royal personages. He |d 
craves permission to submit for the royal signature half a 
dozen matters, of course, of ancient date. The monarch | ¢ 
assents; one document is presented, the little rubric af- 
fixed in a moment, and the piece withdrawn. 
process is repeated with the others, the interesting paper 
being placed the penultimate, or sometimes last of all. 
They are all again safe in the red port folio, and conver- 
sation begins, generally of that nature which Sir Robert 
Walpole said he always introduced after dinner in a 
mixed company, from finding every body disposed to}« 


The | founded on authentic and undeniable documents, which 
family party get things managed, if not so quickly, in a| will speak for themselves 


man again. In the supposition that an individual of this 
class only solicits what he is justly entitled to—and it is| reader suppose that the king does really know any thing 
seldom that any other claims are made, from the know- | of such doings; the explanation is, that his ministers 
ledge that such persons have of the severe ordeal through | are so jealous of their privilege of employing their mas- 
which they must pass—in this case, and taking for|ter’s name on all occasions, that they leave nothing to 
This is a|granted that no similar application is made by one or| their inferiors. No signature is valid unless counter- 
more parties, possessing infinitely less right but greater| signed by the minister, however trifling the object, how- 
|interest, the suitor may hope to succeed, after being kept | ever unimportant the occasion. 
He does not |in suspense from four months to two years, just as things| reasons why the Spanish ministers lead the life of monks 
present themselves, and clerks may be disposed to work ;| shut up in their cells, rather than that of courtiers, or 


Nothing almost can be done here, however insignifi- 
cant, without being coupled with his majesty’s name and 
The second class of dependents on ministerial caprice| permission, The mountebank, who retails poison, and 


—the indifferents, as I have called them—get their busi-| draws teeth in his cabriolet in the market-place; the 


1ess transacted in a very different manner. For them|owner of a magic lantern; the ingenious exhibiters 


he whole body of royal orders, ancient and modern,|of tamed mice or cunning canaries; the performer of 


notes, rules, and regulations, in all their shapes and} hydraulic wonders and physical experiments ; Chinese or 
sinuosities and difficulties, is duly marshaled forth. This/Indian jugglers; all such industrious characters must 
Yet it is not altogether such | desperate gantlet must be run in all its length, and, if| give proof that they have been favoured with the royal 


approbation and consent, before they can be allowed to 


he patient does live through it, he is never the same 
cheat the public, or make the natives stare. Let not the 





This is one of the 


They are seldom or ever to be seen 
ven got an empeno* with the clerks in the different} in public; they rarely visit or are visited, and they have 
flices, can expect to secure the object of his solicitation.| very little intercourse with the diplomatic corps. If in- 

Last of all come the poor devils who are objects of} vited to the balls or dinner parties of the latter, they 
islike to the minister, or, what is perhaps worse, to some| commonly refuse, rather from that shyness, or mauvais 


rascally clerk, who makes no scruple of sacrificing his} honte, which is frequently the companion of men of ob- 


onscience to his own or his friend’s evil passions.!scurity suddenly raised to power, (which is the case with 


Should a pretendiente of this forlorn tribe venture to; many of them,) than from any other motives. ‘They sit 
The same |ask for something, no matter what, or of ever so slight} up, writing and working, or rather dabbling with busi- 
a nature,—for any thing, in short, but leave to hang! ness, until two or three o’clock in the morning; they 
himself,—he is sure to be refused; or, what is equiva-|hold constant “juntas ;’—one would think they were 
lent, his memorial is detained in the oflice, and not| so many Atlases upholding the universe on their shoul- 
allowed to take its due course, or it is thrown under the| ders; and yet, after all, they move at a snail’s pace, 
table, or into a large basket, the dusty receptacle of hun-)'The result of all their vigils and pains-taking is almost 


reds of companions in ill fortune, while the claimant} zero; but if it be so in weighty matters, they make up 


take a part in it. The scandal of the town, matrimonial | 1s told that it is pendiente (in course of being despatch- | for it by their activity and multiplication of themselves 


infidelities, and slips of all sorts, were the standing |e 
topics of those tétes-d-téte between the late king and his 
ministers. 


His late majesty was fond of indulging in merriment time without being an inch nearer the goal,) when he 
learns by chance, or some charitable friend informs him,! giving orders in the king’s name without consulting his 


that his memorial has, all this time, been enjoying a| majesty, is productive of the most crying abuses. ‘That 
much easier life of it than himself,—reposing profound-| such should be the case, that ministers should make use 
ly in the bottom of the capazo,t in the Campo Santo} of this authority for their own and their friends’ advan- 


with his ministers, and touching their vanity in various 
ways ; sometimes by home thrusts, at others by recount- 
ing that which “ friends” had whispered of them to him. 
He delighted in making them wince under accusations 3 

* Tomar a uno entre cejas (literally to take one be-|a 
tween the eyebrows) is a picturesque expression for dis- 
like or antipathy. Though apparently a paradox, it is 
of the two rather less dangerous to have the minister 
himself for your enemy than one of his understrappers, | a 
It is almost impossible for the former to be aware of 
all the quirks and quibbles slipped designedly into the 
“orders” sent up for his signature. 
and another ruined, according to the caprice of the clerk |e 


charged with the business; even in cases where a favour | him. 


is meant to be conferred, one word artfully introduced by 
him may alter or paralyse the whole effect of it. 








junks. 





d.) In this way he is allowed to walk to and fro, from|in every little trifle belonging to their department. No 


his garret to the office, and live upon the town for about | porter is named to open the doors and light the candles 
twelve calendar months, (and he might spend double the! without their signature and participation.* 


The authority which they possess, wirtute offcii, of 


estined to its peers. He is at first a good deal shocked | tage, and the discomfiture of their enemies, is not to be 
t the intelligence, but being a man of mettle and per-| wondered at by any one who knows what human nature 


severance, he returns to the charge, nothing daunted.! is capable of when placed under such circumstances of 
Something is said about mistakes, papers mislaid, &c.} — 
&c., and the new adventurer is launched amid the shoals | 





* Whether from old routine and habit, or through an 
This time,!excess of jealousy of delegating any particle of their 
oe authority to inferiors, there is here none of that parti- 
* Empeno is a word not translateable, from its pecu-| tion of official labour which takes place in other coun- 


ud breakers which shipwrecked the last. 


One man is served, | liar appositeness ; it means making interest with, influ-| tries, and which not only serves to lighten the burden, 


neing a man in power, or a person who has weight with | but enables the minister to devote his whole powers and 
energies to the higher duties of his oflice. This clog upon 
t A large, deep hamper, made of esparto, or river|the despatch of business is common to every branch of 
the Spanish administration, both civil and military. 
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temptation. The dread of being made the victims of 
this formidable power, is the source of great public de- 
moralisation ; hence also the incredible adulation offered 
to their excellencies, and the roundabout ways resorted 
to, to get at them; sometimes through their friends, more 
frequently through their mistresses or dependents. Their 
authority is so absolute, their decisions so completely 
without appeal, and the places and prospects of their 
subordinates are so entirely dependent on their pleasure, 
that none among the latter ever dreams of his duty to 
his sovereign, or considers himself in any way a ser- 
vant of the public. Each person, in his respective call- 
ing, studies only the character and foibles of his chief, 
in order to turn them to his own advantage; it is he 
who calls forth all their activity and intelligence, and to 
whom they look up as to the arbiter of their good or 
evil fortune. Their natural acuteness soon enables them 
to discover that hitting off a whim, or flattering a weak- 
ness, of the great man will do more to advance them 
than the longest and most meritorious services. ‘The 
king’s name sounds in every thing, undoubtedly ; but it 
only stands as a sort of idol, before which a certain 
quantity of incense must be burnt. This apparent 
anomaly is easily accounted for in a country where every 
thing changes with the man. So long as a minister 
remains in power, every thing is possible or attainable 
in some way or other by his friends or favourites. If 
the period of service of one of them is so short, that 
even a corrupt functionary dares not face the feeble 
shadow of public opinion, or rather envy, by advancing 
him, a commission for some purpose or other is made 
out, and he leaves Madrid with increased pay, as a man 
deputed on an arduous service. He travels about the 
country for a few months, amusing himself the best way 
he can. His patron watches a favourable opportunity, 
and recalls his protegé to report upon what he has been 
about. His report is so satisfactory, and his suggestions 
considered so beneficial to the public, that the minister 
feels himself bound, in conscience, to recommend him 
to his majesty as a fit subject for promotion. Such pro- 
motion follows of course ; he continues under the wing 


of his protector, gets well paid, and talks very big, espe- 
cially to the ladies ; in short, he leads so very pleasant 
a life, that the king finds it impossible to refuse him an- 


other step or two in as many years. Does the patron 
fall? all his hangers on are flung to a considerable dis- 
tance by the same jerk. Past prosperity is then visited 
severely upon them. “ Those gentlemen have had plea- 
sant times of it, and good eating and drinking,” says 
the successor ; “all well and good: let us see if we 
can’t do something for ourselves and our friends.” 

The intense eagerness displayed by all classes in se- 
curing the wherewithal to eat and drink, with the 
least possible exertion, has been already dwelt upon as 
a prominent feature in the Spanish character. To 
this all other ambitions are secondary. The words 
quoted were spoken by an ex-captain-general, a most 
excellent and worthy man. When the shoal of emi- 
grants returned to their country after so long and cruel 
a separation, they were naturally (and are so still) 
clamorous for bread and employment. The greater num- 
ber, flecking to the capital, came under the authority of 
the captain-general of the province. It was just at the 
moment that a considerable number of officers had been 
dismissed from the guards and the line, on account of 
their Carlist opinions. A friend of some of the parties 
complained of this measure as being too harsh and in- 
discriminate, ‘ What is to be done, amigo?’ said the 
old general; “St. Martin’s day comes round to every 
body; your friends have been eating and drinking for these 
nine years past, with good pay,—let these poor wretches 
now have their turn. Fair play, and turn about.” I quote 
this phrase, not only as kindly for an old veteran who had 
himself suffered severely from the same cause, but as 
very explanatory of a Spanish view of man and things. 

Persons in office are superannuated, or turned out, 
under various pretexts, to make room for the new batch. 
A shoal of hungry acquaintance arrives with the fresh 
tide, and it is necessary that something should be done 
for them. The same scene of corruption is enacted over 
again; the budget increases with every change of pa- 
trons and protegés. Of the many causes which have 
ruined the Spanish credit and finances, this is the prin- 
cipal. Each new minister creates new places, or at 
least brings in new ewployés. Royal orders come out 


from time to time, enacting various wise and salutary 
regulations, calculated to arrest the progress of the evil, 
which, notwithstandiug, increases instead of diminishes ; 
for the effect of these orders upon those whom they are 
meant to intimidate, is very much like the appearance 
of a kite to the smaller tribes of the feathered creation : 
so long as the shadow of its wing is cast over the bush, 
the merry little birds with which it is filled, and that are 
singing and enjoying themselves after a hearty meal in 
a neighbouring corn-field or garden, hush their song, and 
crouch beneath the leaves; but no sooner does the trou- 
blesome visiter soar away, and disappear from their sight, 
than they begin to sing more loudly than ever, go to 
sup in the same fields, and wonder how they could be 
such fools as to have been frightened at a shadow. 
Conscience-stricken placemen follow strictly the same 
course: they allow a month or six weeks to pass over, 
and then fall to their old practices again with fresh cou- 
rage and a fasting appetite. 

Place-hunting, indeed, is carried on in this country 
with an energy and perseverance no where else to be 
met with: if one man is turned out, another is ready 
immediately to step into his shoes; and they or he are 
so accommodating that the shoes always fit the man as 
if his measure had been taken for them. Afterward, he 
tries if he cannot shift them for a better pair, but in the 
sequel he also is tripped up by the heels: no fear of an 
interregnum or vacancy ; it is like the succession of the 
kings of France—Le roi est mort! vive le roi ! “ You 
are out, Iam in; it is just as it should be. Long live 
Pepa! \et flies come now! Burst, if you will; you’ve 
had your turn, now it’s mine; St. Martin’s day comes 
round to every one; my good friend, what’s to be done? 
Patience, and put up with it.” 

The fact of nothing being impossible, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties to be overcome, serves as a strong 
incentive to the ambition and cupidity of those who 
fancy they have talent or interest sufficient to enable 
them to climb the ladder of fortune with ease and ra- 
pidity ; it opens a door to all marner of intrigue, to 
every species of injustice, committed with impunity at 
least, if not success, by the daring and unprincipled, and 
but too often overwhelming with despair the meritorious 
and less pushing suitors. It is not uncommon to see 
men, in all branches of the administration, loaded with 
places and honours after a very few years’ service, whose 
private characters would not bear a moment’s investiga- 
tion. Have we not seen men promoted to high rank in 
the army, who were under trial for murder? Who is 
there that is ignorant of the history of that individual 
who, from having been once a menial servant that be- 
trayed, and it is pretty generally believed robbed, his too 
confiding master, was actually raised by the Calomarde 
ministry to the important post of intendant-general of 
the province of Valencia ? 

This is a startling accusation, “ but passing true.” 
The famous Generals Chamorro, Chambon, Valero Sam- 
pére, Gonzalez Moreno, and other ruffians of the same 
calibre, are living proofs of what is here advanced. The 
indictment found and preferred against Chambon, (then 
a heredero—man who runs before a traveller on mule or 
horseback,) for attempting to murder a respectable in- 
habitant of a village near Igualada, in Catalonia, for 
which the sum of four dollars was paid down before- 
hand by his cowardly employer, is still extant in the 
archives of the province. His flight, and the vicissitudes 
of that troubled period, saved him from the rope he had 
so well merited ; his meritorious services as a partisan 
freebooter in the years 1821, 1822, and 1823, not only 
“ puritied” him, but secured him a pension of 30,000 
reals (£300) a year, the rank of brigadier, and the 
uniform of a major-general,—enormities in character 
with the other acts of the cruel, low-born, and despotic 
oligarchy which ground the nation to dust for a period 
of ten years. Many other names might be added to the 
above list, who, if they have not figured like Chambon 
as a hired assassin, have committed the most atrocious 
cruelties, robberies, and judicial murders. 

The vain attempts of the government to substitute, 
for the unwieldy machine of an antiquated and vicious 
administration, the system of centralisation and vigorous 
uniform impulse given to public authority in France, is 
another not unfruitful source of evils and abuses, as well 
as a primary cause of the moral and political degrada- 





tion of the nation. Following up this system of central 


government, its servants are all chosen in the capital, 
and, it is to be feared, owe their places much more fie. 
quently to favour, or the weight of their own or their 
friends’ purses, than to their capacity or good conduct, 
The sole object of the superior class is to amass wealth, 
and in no wise to serve the public; and, as their con. 
duct is naturally the model followed by their dependents, 
the inference may be readily drawn as to the extent ot 
the corruption which taints even the remote ramifica- 
tions of the administration. The public officers in Spain, 
from the highest to the lowest, have long ceased to re. 
spect themselves,—the first and indispensable principle 
of good conduct; it is natural, therefore, that they should 
not respect each other. The manners of the chiefs to- 
wards their immediate subordinates are marked by a 
rudeness and want of courtesy most offensive, and the 
latter take care to visit their galled feelings on their in- 
feriors,—they are slaves at so much a month. This is 
the case all over Spain. In what corner of it, therefore, 
is that morality or public spirit to be looked for, which 
should be the basis of a better order of things ? 

It is impossible not to feel surprise at the strange con- 
trast of professions and employments here united in, or 
adopted by, the same person at different periods, by the 
force of circumstances. Many a military man* has 
doffed his red cockade to stick a pen behind his ear, and 
become a man of finance, an administrator of crown 
rents, or collector of the public revenue ;—nay, if he 
have a mind to it, there is nothing to prevent him from 
turning canonigo, and sporting a shaven crown and 
shovel hat; and, vice versd, we have priests and friars 
transformed intv captains, and colonels, and generals at 
a pinch, receiving the pay and distinctions of these 
ranks. 

The curé Merino, the Trappist, and sundry other 
priestly bandoleros of the throne and altar in past de- 
plorable times, received the pay and immunities attached 
to their military rank of colonels, captains, &c., without 
the obligation of wearing the worldly insignia of war- 
faring pilgrims. 

No matter what the former career of any individual 
may have been, he is quite at liberty to solicit employ- 
ment in any other which he may prefer! Success does 
not always attend the attempt, it is true; but it is still 
possible, often probable. The trial costs but twenty- 
cuartos’ worth of stamped paper, and some extra pairs 
of shoes or boots, required for traversing the pointed 
pavement of Madrid, and hurrying from one place and 
patron to another. Of the wide door thus opened to 
the cupidity of any and every body, many an idle man 
is tempted to avail himself, by occasionally edging in his 
memorial by way of pastime, much as a loitering school- 
boy does a pin, in the form of a hook, with a worm upon 
it, into a fish-pond, to see if it will take. This is an 
abuse of crying magnitude ; for such missives go 
through precisely the same forms, and occupy the min- 
ister’s attention and that of his numerous clerks nearly 
as long as the most important state affair, and, in fact, 
divert their attention from their proper business and 


* An instance of what is referred to in the text, oc- 
curred at a period not very remote. Two young officers 
of the Walloon Guards, mounting guard at the palace 
one day, were discussing together their respective chances 
of promotion and success in the career they had em- 
braced. After comparing notes, they both came to the 
conclusion that the army was, at best, a beggarly pro- 
fession, with a vast deal more tinsel than gold about it, 
especially in time of peace. But what was to be done! 
“ Let us go up to the king, and ask him for a good bene- 
fice in the church,” said the one. “ With all my heart,” 
said the other; “ but the worst is, that I don’t know a 
word of Latin.” «Bah! so much the better. I sup- 
pose you thought I was a professor of Salamanca? 
Trash! let us ask for the canongia, and get it—the 
Latin will come of itself.” So said, so done; they drew 
up a memorial, setting forth in strong terms their horror 
at the dangers, and vanities, and temptations of this 
world, and their wish to serve God, in peace and good 
will to all men. They got themselves announced, were 
admitted to the royal presence, and, whether from ca- 
price, or being amused at the freak, their request was 
granted. One of them obtained a canonry of Toledo, 
and is only lately dead ; the other still lives in the com- 





fortable enjoyment of a rich stall in Arragon. 
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duties) Whatever the crown may gain by the increased 
consumption of stamped paper, it loses a hundredfold in 
the salaries of the host of clerks and scribblers whom 
this system helps to maintain, and who might be reduced 
to one sixth of the number, were the public business 
conducted on any rational plan. 

The great mass of suitors are perfectly aware of the 
weak foundation on which their claims rest, and leave 
no means of seduction unemployed to strengthen it. 
Hence scenes of corruption and immorality of every-day 
occurrence. Hence acts of turpitude and foul-dealing, 
never punished and generally successful, which serve to 
fill the pockets of the corrupt employés. 

One instance, among hundreds, will suffice to illus- 

trate the sort of way in which business is transacted by 
these faithful clerks. It was the custom, and, notwith- 
standing the three or four royal orders strictly prohibiting 
it, may still be so, to grant merely honorary military 
rank as high as that of colonel te rich merchants and 
proprietors in the colonial possessions of Spain, where 
such distinctions are greatly prized. In some few in- 
stances, favours of this description were bestowed as a 
reward of financial services to the state, &c.; but the 
great majority were obtained by intrigue and money pro- 
perly laid out in Madrid. One rich colonist sent home 
6000 dollars to his agent, with instructions to do his 
best in exchanging them for the three stripes of lace be- 
tokening a colonel’s rank. ‘The bait was shown to and 
snapped at by the proper clerk, who immediately set his 
engines to work to enable him to secure so rich @ prize. 
His efforts, however, were of no avail: the modest 
prayer was flatly refused! Were six thousand dollars 
then to be so easily renounced? Perish the thought! 
The clerk (the Very same who promised to do wonders 
for our friend Don Bernabe) had, at that time, in his of- 
fice the eapediente of another person in a position alto- 
gether different, to whom this favour was accorded, and 
the brevet directed to be made out. But then he had 
succeeded without paying for it,—an offence, in our 
worthy clerk’s eyes, deserving of all punishment. He 
took his measures accordingly. Availing himself of the 
moment when a number of commissions were lying 
ready to be signed by the minister, he contrived to slip 
one with his customer’s name into the other’s expediente, 
relying on his own experience and good fortune for a 
successful result. The minister on such occasions gene- 
rally contents himself with referring to the margin of 
the expediente ; and on being satisfied that the conce- 
dido (granted) is lawfully inscribed there, immediately 
signs the brevet, without running through the body of it, 
the formula being the same in all. It happened as the 
clerk foresaw—his excellency merely cast his eyes on 
the concedido, and immediately sixned the brevet, which 
was sent off by the next post. The 6000 dollars “ con- 
sideration” were duly pocketed, and looked upon as well 
and honestiy earned. The colonist still wears his three 
stripes, and the proper object of the favour is still with- 
out redress for the wrong he sustained. Reclamations 
against such proceedings are useless, because they can 
never be proved, and only serve to bring a man into 
fresh difficulties. The clerk in question made large 
sums in this way, and yet I believe he was one of the 
most upright among them all; at least, he was always 
talking of the tenderness of his conscience in matters of 
business. He is since dead; but his example finds many 
imitators. 

In all such transactions, the fair sex take a prominent 
part. Their blandishments, and the privileges which 
here, above all other places, attach to women, give them 
a liberty of speech and action, and a contidence, which 
men dare not assume. ‘I'he door hermetically and in- 
exorably closed against beard and breeches, moves glibly 
on its hinges to let in the petticoat. No excellency, 
however burly, however cross and ill-natured, is bold 
enough to turn on his heel, or scare them from his pre- 
sence: even the great man himself, with sash and stars 
and garters, must, in words, at least, put himself at 
their feet, and listen patiently to their story, usually cha- 
racterised by a power of digression and amplitude of de- 
tail, arising from the prodigality with which nature has 
lavished the gift of speech and parable on this enchant- 
ing portion of the creation. 

The public offices have their every-day visiters in 
abundance, among whom are always to be found persons 
of untiring patience, of steadfast and iron resolution, 


who go, and come, and return, neither repulsed by the 
rudeness and laconic answers of the porters, by their 
refusal to send in their esqguelitas (billets) to some of the 
clerks, nor by the successive hours of expectation which 
they linger on, for the chance of catching the minister at 
the moment of entering or leaving his office. Those 
impassable characters are to be found every where, some 
occupying the vestibule or carriage entry, pacing to and 
fro, others taking up a commanding position on the 
staircase, while a third set parade in the ante-chambers. 
It would be difficult, indeed next to impossible, for him 
to escape from so many friendly spies, were it not for a 
little narrow door, leading to a back staircase, through 
which, by an occasional exercise of nimbleness and ac- 
tivity, he contrives to slip into or out of his cabinet. 

The insolence of the porters in the public offices is 
proverbial ; they are, however, adepts at making distinc- 
tions, and display an intuitive tact in their mode of 
treatment of lucky and unlucky persons; of those who 
have, and those who have not influential friends. Both 
the agentes de negocios (business brokers, if such a title 
is admissible,) and the pretendientes themselves find it 
their interest to keep these fellows in good humour, in 
order to secure the facility of sending in notes and me- 
morandums to the respective clerks, and receiving a 
prompt answer from them during office hours, &c.—a 
piece of complaisance strictly forbidden. In this and 
other ways the porters contrive to make a “ good thing” 
of their places. 

The hours at which ministers usually go to their offices 
are from eight to eleven in the morning, and from half 
past six or seven to nine in the evening. His attentive, 
humble servants are punctual to the same_ hours. 
Whether he go early or late, they never dream of budg- 
ing from their post; each carriage rolling by gives them 
a fresh fillip: at length, the rattle of wheels is heard un- 
der the archway. “That ishe! he is come.” The men 
recollect themselves, and prepare what they have got to 
say ; the women give two or three settling pulls to their 
mantillas, }ook at their shoes and stockings, to assure 
themselves that all is right, and shut and open their fans 
quicker than before. ‘“ His excellency is coming up the 
staircase!” No sooner has he done with one, than he is 
attacked by another; here he gets a petition thrust into 
his hand, there a long story is poured into his ear ; until, 
overwhelmed by the multitude ef applications, he disen- 
gages himself from the crowd, and retreats through the 
narrow passage—forbidden ground to all but privileged 
persons or clerks of the department. 

It will be readily conceived, that where so much com- 
pany meets on blank days, the number will be tenfold on 
those destined to public audience. The minister at war 
is more especially favoured on such occasions, and a 
scene at his levee may be taken as a sample of the rest. 
A good hour before the appointed time arrives, the ante- 
chamber and long lobby are crowded with multitudes 
pacing to and fro; some in groups, holding council in 
an under tone and animated gestures; others singly, 
with their heads down, their finger resting on the chin 
or lip, evidently concocting shrewd and convincing argu- 
ments; whilst a few cabaileros, remarkable for their free 
and easy carriage, looking up at the ceiling, and yawn- 
ing, or passing in review the row of females ranged 
upon the wooden benches placed against the wall, may 
be known at a glance for persons who had nothing more 
to do but to perform the agreeable task of returning the 
minister thanks for the satisfactory termination of their 
business. The crowd in attendance is composed of 
military officers of all grades; peasants, male and fe- 
male; and soldiers, halt, blind, and maimed. Among 
the officers were veterans, with bald pates and straggling 
gray hairs; uniforms, equally curious for their fashion 
as venerable for their antiquity ; swords and sword-belts 
to match; cocked hats, with huge red cockades of six 
inches in diameter—all, all, both men and wearables, 
relics of old forgotten times, and representations of long- 
forgotten services, commencing under God knows what 
king, and of some half a century or more in duration, 
and pleading wounds and toils by land and sea as addi- 
tional claims upon the governmerft for compensation. 
The lavish massy gold or silver embroidery on the cuffs 
and collars of some of them mark the transatlantic war- 
riors—men who had for years led the life of the desert* 








* The war waged by the mother country against her 





under the banners of the captive king, and escorted the 

illions of Peru and of Mexico to the galleons of Old 
erin Here they are, as time-marks, to separate the 
present from the past. Long used to the sight of bars 
of silver and ingots of gold, with facilities of reaching 
both, they appear in the crowd like the elders of the 
East, telling of vanished splendour and countless riches, 
in the garb of poverty. “Eh, sirs! we have fought for 
Spain, the Old and the New; we have been witnesses 
of her power, and pomp, and gorgeous, bearing! But 
that is past! we are old—we are in want! Date obo- 
lum Belisario !”’ 

The rich mantilla of Barcelona or French lace, to that 
of plain black silk or more humble punto, figure on the 
heads of the fair sex, according to their classes and con- 
ditions. Marchionesses and countesses find themselves 
often under the necessity of humbling their coronets in 
this motley crowd. ‘The ladies of this class sail in with 
a supercilious air, well stared at, as usual, by the men, 
and minutely examined by their humbler sisters. Seve- 
ral vigorous spreads and furls of the fan denote the im- 
patience and offended dignity of this aristocratic bevy, 
who, notwithstanding, condescend’ to be on a very 
agreeable footing with the porters, and the whole host of 
clerks and escribientes. The two leathern arm-chairs 
of the porters are accepted by the less aspiring traseros 
(sitters) of the party, while the others walk confidently 
up to the folding doors on the left-hand side of the lob- 
by, opening into a room fitted up for prayer and au- 
dience, through which they disappear, followed by the 
sarcasms and sneers of those who are left outside. 

The church also had its representatives, in the persons 
of friars and curates, sprinkled here and there among 
the crowd. A corpulent canonigo (prebendary,) espe- 
cially, created much annoyance to his neighbours, but 
comfort and good room to himself, by the skill and dex- 
terity with which he mancuvred his long canoe hat 
(bariga,) presenting a stiff-pointed leaf on every side. 
like the stars or hedgehogs used by the ancients, oppos- 
ing a spike in all directions. Near to this churchman 
stood his very antipodes, in the midst of a ring which 
his eloquence and gesticulations had collected around 
him. He was a singular looking old fellow, with a gray 
head and mustachios, dressed in a uniform of remarka- 
ble cut, the two skirts separating, as if by agreement,’ so 
as to display the nether man to advantage, and termi- 
nating in points fully as taper as those of a paraton- 
nere. He wore a stout pair of Hessian boots, without 
tassels, over pantaloons half tight, half loose,—once 
white, but now of yellowish hue; a very crooked sabre, 
suspended by long straps from his waist, clattering at 


transatlantic colonies, in the vain hope of again bowing 
their necks to the yoke, though little blazoned or known 
to fame, was nothing but a series of the most terrible 
privations to the royal troops. Marches of 1500 to 
2000 miles were not unfrequent. Many regiments 
campaigned for three and four years together without 
ever entering a town; suffering the heats of summer 
and the colds of winter in the vast plains or mountains 
of that immense continent; too happy when circum- 
stances permitted their reposing for a few weeks in rude 
huts, fashioned out of the materials most readily ob- 
tained. That the war was ignorantly conducted, and 
that the colonies were ultimately lost by the avarice, 
sloth and incapacity of the leaders, there is no doubt. 
But justice must be rendered to the magnanimity of the 
Spanish soldier, the most patient and resigned of any, 
and inferior in personal courage to none in the world, 
General Morillo displayed great courage and activity— 
nothing more ; of the others, the best that can be said is, 
pass them over in silence. Some of the field officers 
formed in these campaigns have since shown good pro- 
mise. General Rodil, celebrated for his obstinate de- 
fence of the Castle of Callao, came from America with 
the rank of colonel, and was soon after made a major- 
general, in recompense for his services. His eflective 
and intelligent measures on the Portuguese frontier, and 
in Portugal itself, two years ago, are more characterised 
by activity and political probity than by military talent. 
Public expectation was highly raised on his appointment 
to the chief commané in the northern provinces, and 
doomed to the same disappointment (in his case, even 
greater) which attended all the others who have succes- 
sively been sent thither, 
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every motion; a three-cornered hat in his hand, and 
three medals of distinction embroidered on the left sleeve 
This man’s face told of many a goat-skin 


of his coat. 


of wine having been emptied, in war and peace, if a 
deep purple hue be any testimony of such feats, Though 
as lean as a sacristan’s cat, he had still a look of vigour 
about him, and a lurking drollery in his small, dark, 
sparkling eye, which neglect and contumely had not al- 


together extinguished. He looked first at one shoulder, 
then at the other, as if to assure himself that he still 
was a captain, or as a tacit apology to his auditors for 
the dingy colour and tattered condition of his epaulets. 
Then, in a tone in which bitterness and sarcasm were 
strangely blended with a sort of reckless gaiety, he thus 
commenced :—* Here I am, gentlemen ! even as you see 
me, an old soldier, dog’s flesh, whose shoulders are tired, 
and, things! of wearing epaulets. 
Somebody here may yet recollect that great king, Charles 
the Third,—(here he looked around, doubtless to ascer- 
tain if any bald, gray head in the crowd could compare 
notes and recollections with his own,)—for so he was 
and deserved the name. I was then,—it is many, many 
years ago, senores,—I was then one of his majesty’s 
body guards ; I accompanied him from Italy, in the 
Italian company. There was a Flemish company, also, 
as you know, but he preferred his Italians, as he used to 
call us. We were all lads of cheerful hearts and 
honourable descent; I myself, a poor servant of yours, 
I am of the house of Borgia,—Count Cesare Borgia, at 
your service,—although I might better pass for a brother 
of Lazarus.” Here his eye glanced over his accoutre- 
ments. “ Well, be that as it may, the usual course of 
things was altered. Don Carlos was taken to the Escu- 
rial; well do I remember the day! there was not a dry 
eye in our whole company, for we all knew we had lost 
Still I continued to serve his son, and 


poor ashamed, 


our benefactor. 
many atime sang a song and played tricks to amuse his 
Whenever I was on duty, I was sure 
to be sent for. Godoy began his career, and had every 
thing his way; he reformed our and 
committed great injustice. ‘Things looked lowering to 
strangers; America oflered a refuge; a cadet of my 
house, with nothing but my sword, I could not hesitate ; 
I bade a long farewell to Spain, arrived in America, and 
got the command of a troop of horse. Various luck at- 
tended me, sometimes good, sometimes bad, but generally 
more hard knocks than hard dollars. I was the first in 
many assaults; I was remarked in several actions; I be- 
haved myself as a soldier ought; and one who has good 
blood in his veins ;—here, senores, look here!” holding 
out his left arm, “read here the names of three battles in 
which I took standards and batteries. It is a mercy of 
God that I am here to tell it. Though the royal cause 
waxed desperate, and brilliant offers were not wanting 
from Simon Bolivar, I held to my ancient master, and 
though eften almost naked and without pay, fought for 
him all the same. But wherefore talk of this? I came 
home when all was over; not a rag of the Spanish flag 
flying on ‘the main,’ I reached Italy, hoping to find 
some old friends and relations left, after so tedious an 
absence. My parents were long since better off than 
their son,—dead, and buried in their own niche in the 
Campo Santo. The legacies bequeathed to me had been 
managed by my relations in a way which, no doubt, 
gave them reasons for wishing me far enough from them. 
But what chance had an old soldier, grown gray in his 
harness—what chance had he in a contest with cunning 
foxes, accustomed to lying and deceit? This was bad 
enough. Once more, therefore, I abandoned my native 
country. Having strong claims upon this, I embraced 
the opportunity of the marriage of Donna Cristina to 
King Fernando, and returned hither in the suite of the 
King of Naples. Their majesties were pleased to re- 
commend me, as well as the great men of their suite. I 
was highly spoken of to the minister; I spoke highly of 
myself, being told that it was a good plan. The minis- 
ter admitted that it was all very true, that my escudos 
were very well embroidered, considering where they were 
done, and highly honourable to myself. He told me 
that he loved old soldiers and gray mustachios; that I 
would find him a stanch friend,—but that I must have a 
little patience. Three years have elapsed since that con- 
versation, three ministers have heard my story, and 
praised my constancy, and wished to see, I suppose, how 
long an oid leather-breeched trooper can stand starvation. 


present majesty. 


own corps, 
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I am obliged to beg the loan of my uniform from the 
pawnbroker when I come here. I don’t know how 
other people get on, but now you all know how the 
world goes with me. So, sejiores, (making a ludicrous 
bow,) pray never miss an audience,—come to every one 
of them! ‘To-day, I merely come to tell his excellency 
that, as I cannot do otherwise, I hope he will have no ob- 
jection to my going in my cocked hat at one o’clock to 
the garden gate of the Father Franciscans; perhaps 
they will give an old soldies a little soup, with the other 
beggars.””* 

The impression produced by the unfortunate veteran’s 
narrative was various: some careless egotists were seen 
to laugh; some quailing scoundrels were for having the 
old fellow turned out as a nuisance, for talking loud in 
so sacred a place, fearful lest any spy or tale-bearer might 
report that they encouraged or participated in any ir- 
reverential reflections on the most excellent personage 
within. But the narrative struck the majority of listeners 
to the heart; it came so home to the feelings and recol- 
lections of many of them, as the counterpart of what 
had happened to friends and relatives of their own. 
“True enough! true enough!” was murmured about; 
“the poor fellow is right; it is infamous; it is only in 
Spain that such a story could be told!” 

Among the persons most affected by the veteran’s 
short but instructive story, was a young man not long in 
the capital, having only disembarked from between the 
colchones, boxes, and merchandise of a galera about 
fifteen days before. Having an uncle in Madrid, who 
was chaplain in ordinary to one of the Infants, he had, 
on the strength of this relation’s supposed influence, 
determined to try and obtain a commission in the army. 
His name was Don Barnabé Panyagna, a well-disposed 
youth, full of honest sentiments and principles, who 
thought that two and two made four, that a man’s word 
was his bond, and similar old-fashioned nonsense, well 
worthy of the son of a labrador, ignorant of the true 
meaning of words and promises, as well as lacking de- 
plorably the polish of the corte. The speech of the 
transatlantic captain threw him into a very brown study 
indeed, inducing some startling reflections, which made 
his hair stand somewhat on end, as they passed through 
his noddle. He walked up and down, pulled out his 
watch, buttoned his coat, blew his nose, in short, did 
every thing which a man a good deal perplexed and 
alarmed is wont to do. He had come to the audience 
cock-sure of making a friend of the minister, and getting 
his business done out of hand; he was even under some 
uneasiness lest he should be sent to a regiment before he 
had time to melt himself into his new uniform, and de- 
stroy the peace of mind of some poor girls on the Prado. 
But what he had just heard gave him strange misgivings 
as to how all this was to end. “ Caspita!” thought 
he, “ Carai! how the man talks of kings and queens, 
and coming with them! backed by their high and 
mighty recommendations! By grandees, also! He a 
count, too! A pretty chance have I, the son of four 
nalgas,t recommended to the portero mayor (head por- 
ter) and an escribiente (clerk) by my uncle the curate, 
because he gives them chocolate after their walk of a 
Sunday evening, and a du/a gratis every Lent! The 
minister, most probably, will be so indignant at my pre- 
sumption, that he will send me away in more than a 
hurry with a kick in my breech, and muchisimas gracias 
that it be no worse. As to my chance, buenas noches |” 
(good bye to it.) 


* Many convents dole out this pittance to the poor; a 
charity, doubtless, and, if well ordered and confined to 
real objects of compassion, worthy of all praise. But 
so far from producing any beneficial results, the practice 
only serves as an encouragement to vagrancy and vice, 
to which the lower orders of Spaniards are naturally 
prone. Misery, it is true, will sometimes overtake a de- 
serving person, who has seen better days; and some 
have been reduced to this extreme of destitution. 
Every thing relative to the history and expressions of the 
war-worn captain may be relied on as literally and ver- 
bally true. He still walks about the streets of Madrid, 
in the very same Hessians, which seem of no perishable 
stuff, being in as stout and serviceable a condition as 
ever. 

+ Taken in a less positive and local sense, it means 





born of obscure parents. 


This soliloquy over, his despondency helped, in some 
measiite, to compose him ; he was even occupied putting 
together some exculpatory phrases to the arbiter of his 
destiny, when a blind old soldier, whose face bore the 
marks of deep sabre cuts and burning, in making his way 
through the crowd, put his crutch upon Don Bernab¢’s 
toe, broke the thread of his meditations, and ‘made him 
skip out of the way with great alacrity. «Pardon me, 
caballero! I fear I have hurt you; I am blind, as you 
may see, and manco (lame). Pray excuse me!” «Oh! 
’tis nothing,” said Don Bernabé, still on one leg, “ no- 
thing, my friend. How happens it that you are in so 
destitute a state?” «Sir, I will tell you. I belonged 
to the Spanish cuirassiers, the yellow jackets; they had 
fame in those days, and served the king well. I fought 
through the ‘ war of independence’ with them; we were 
about to be disbanded. I had then twenty-five years’ 
service upon me, and several wounds; but I got my 
premios, was promised a pension, and was content. The 
last duty that we had to perform was to escort an am- 
munition convoy going to Badajoz: owing to the negli- 
gence of the drivers, a tumbril blew up, killed several of 
my comrades, and left me as you see. I am coming to 
look for help. It is long since my premios have been 
paid ; my pension I never received; they have no doubt 
forgotten me, among so many. God’s wilf be done, 
Paciencia !” Here he stretched out his crutch before 
him, again to feel his way ; Don Bernabe felt his heart 
in his throat, as they say, and was almost disposed to 
cry. ‘T'he blush of shame came over him, at being seen 
there looking for an epaulet, while so much merit and 
misfortune remained unheeded. He would willingly 
have transferred to this poor fellow all his uncle’s interest, 
with that of the portero mayor and esePibiente to boot; 
for, as I said before, he had a good heart, and had not 
been long enough in the capital to be corrupted by the 
infected atmosphere he was breathing. He would cer- 
tainly have thought of Belisarius, and Q&dipus, and 
Homer, and other blind worthies, and their sad fate, had 
he ever read of such heroes; but he was no book-worm ; 
except an odd page of Cervantes or so, he did not much 
relish reading. He did what was much better; he gave 
the blind and scathed cuirassier a peseta,—a generous 
alms from so scanty a purse, “Thank ye! thank ye, 
caballero ! Tam ashamed to receive alms from any body’s 
hand; I ought not to have been put in this necessity. 
While I was young, and gay, and stout-hearted, I worked 
for my bread, and for the king, and looked forward, if [ 
was spared, to have my old days provided for. If you 
serve his majesty, may you have more luck and better 
recompense than Francisco Lucas !”—« But why do you 
not reclaim ?”—“It is now six weeks since I put my 
petition into the king’» own hand, ag he was stepping 
into his carriage. He bade me be comforted. But here, 
they tell me, it has not made its appearance; that it may 
have been lost! What’s to be done? Paciencia !” 
The old soldier moved forward, lifting his scorched, 
sightless balls with the most painful expression, as if to 
seek the sun’s rays, pouring in through the broad win- 
dows. His lips moved slowly, mayhap in prayer; 
whether offering his sacrifice to the Creator, or calling 
down vengeance on the guilty heads of corrupt and 
selfish ministers, He only knows ! 

In the mean time, his excellency did not seem to be in 
any hurry to see his friends. The ladies, after sundry 
expressions of “ Jesus, Maria,” “ Que fastidio de,hom- 
bre !” (what a bore of a man!) &c. &c., having nothing 
better to do, again began to talk and salute their acquaint- 
ances as they arrived. “Adios Jesusa! You here! 
How is Tonito ?”—«Gone to Mallorca, as king’s lieu- 
tenant.”—“ Woman ! what do you tell me? How lucky 
he is! this is a mouthful that few in the profession can 
expect.” Dolores ! is not it too bad to keep people 
waiting in this way? We all thought this young min- 
ister would have behaved himself better towards petti- 
coats.” —* Callese, usted,” said an old broken-down 
piece of furniture, an abuela of at least seventy years ; 
“it is not all gold that glitters. The last minister was 
the best you ever had, or ever will have. He knew how 
to treat women! Although he had such a.way of drag- 
ging his legs after him, looking more like the porter of a 
convent than a minister at war, he was not so old as he 
looked, as many a fine girl is yet living to testify. He 
was none of your sticklers at trifles, but did business off 





hand, no matter what it was, so that the woman who 











